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may therefore conclude, with some probability, that 
the language which gave Britain its name was 
once generally spoken in the Spanish peninsula; and 
further, perhaps, that the same language which 
supplied the root ‘‘tan”=territory, supplied 
also the root “ bret”=straits. But here I come 


tothe end of my tether. The root “tan,” common 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

With no assistance, then, from philology, but 
simply by an examination of the circumstantial 
evidence, we have arrived at what I venture to 
think is a strong presumption that the name of 
our island is derived from a root signifying 
“ straits”; that Brettioi means “straits men ”; and 
Brittia, the “straits settlement”; Britannia, “the 
stretch of territory on the straits”; Britanni, “ the 
dwellers in the territory on the straits”; and 
Britannic, “‘ geographically situated on the straits.” 

One further non-philological inference is also 
justifiable. The root “tan,” which appears to 
form part of the word Bret-tan-ia, is found in more 
than a score names of territories and peoples in 
the Spanish peninsula, while of the nine or ten 
found outside that area three at least are known 


to be more or less closely connected with Spain. | 


Of the remaining six or seven, one belongs to 
Illyria, three to Italy and Sicily, and three—one 
of which is doubtful—to our own islands,* 
* In Smith's ‘ Dictionary of Geography’ I find,—in 
the Spanish peninsula: Ausetani, Bastitani, Bergistani, 
Carpetani, Cerretani, Contestani, Cosetani, Deitania, 
Dittani, Edetani, Gadctani, Jacetani, Lecetani, Lacaetani, 
Lobetani, Lusitania, Ocetani, Suessetani, Turdetani, 





We! 


| plete. 


“fretum” in Latin, is apparently almost as ubi- 
quitous. At this point, then, I leave the question 
in the hands of the philological specialists. I do 
not pretend to decide what language gave us the 
word Britain, but I submit with some confidence 
that I have shown cause why the court of philo- 
logy should grant a rehearing of the case. 

In the meanwhile, for all I know to the con- 
trary, the philological connexion which Spenser sug- 
gests between Britain and Britomartis may possibly 
be something more than merely fanciful. Spenser’s 
Britomartis, indeed, who gives her name to the 
third book of the ‘ Faery Queen,’ is nothing more 
than a treble-barrelled compliment to Queen Bess 
herself, and probably no courtier ever contrived 
to charge a single word with such a rich variety 
of flattery, the “ Brito-” portraying her as the 
embodiment of all the glory of all the Britons, 
the “-martis” as the martial heroine invincible 
by king or emperor or pope, and the ‘“ Brito- 
martis” as goddess of inviolable chastity and 
mistress of the seas. But the name Britomartis 
itself is older than many of the hills. In the earlier 
legends she is a daughter of Zeus, by Carme, 
daughter of Phcenix, presumably, therefore, of 
Pheenician origin. A nymph of Artemis, her 
beauty attracts the lawless affections of Minos, 
King of Crete, and in order to avoid his pursuit, 
she flings herself into the sea off Mount Dictyn- 
neum. One version represents her as saving 
herself by hiding under the fishermen’s nets, 
another as killed by the fall, though her corpse 
was recovered by the fishermen, who dragged it 
ashore in their nets. Anyway, Artemis sub- 
sequently made a goddess of her, and gave in- 
structions that she should be worshipped together 
with herself, and thus it came about that she was 
ultimately identified with Artemis as the special 
patroness of fishermen and sailors. The temples 
peculiarly dedicated to her cult were at Mount 
Dictynneum and Cydonia in Crete, the island 


Urcetani, and the cities Astigitana and Egitania. Be- 
yond the Spanish peninsula are Aquitania (Gaul), Atin- 
tania (Illyria), Britannia, Caeretani (Etruria), Coritani? 
(Britain), Erpeditani (Ireland), Frentani (Central Italy), 
Mauretania (North-West Africa), Panormitani? (Sicily), 
Tingitani (Africa). Iam not sure that this list is com- 
There is a capital index to Smith's ‘Geography,’ 
but it bas no list of the entries themselves, which is 
a'ways desirable in a work of the kind, 
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of Aigina, and Anticyra on the Corinthian Gulf, | were about to dedicate to her a new boat, which 
all of them notable places of embarcation for the | would be launched with solemn ceremonial on the 
assage of certain channels, and in Cydonia at morrow to announce the annual opening of the 
east she was worshipped under the name of | navigable seas to the mariners of the world. The 
Aphaia, the “ goer away.”* vessel, built of polished citron wood with gilded 
Now we are told by the learned that in the | stern and a sail of dazzling whiteness, laden with 
early language of Crete “ Brito”=sweet and | spices and incense, and numberless offerings of her 
“ Martis”=maiden, so that “ Britomartis,” in | votaries, is accordingly loosed from her moorings 
spite of its formidable appearance, really means | on the sacred holiday. There is no pilot nor 
nothing more than “charming girl.” The early | sailor nor any living soul on board, but she stands 
language of Crete, I regret to say, is one of the | out straight to sea and is soon lost to the eyes of 
many branches of learning neglected in my educa- | the adoring crowds on the shore. But the holy 
tion, and I should be sorry to speak dogmatically | barque freighted with the rich offerings of pagan 
on so thorny a question. But though I can | worship which thus disappeared below the verge 
readily imagine that among the semi-barbaric | from the gaze of the votaries of Isis, weathered 
races of ancient Crete a “sweet maiden” might unharmed the winds and waves of the ages, and 
be regarded as an object of worship, I find it | more than five centuries Jater at last came again 
hard to believe that the name Britomartis had not | safely to haven. 
in this case a much more special significance. If, It is not many years since one bright Sunday 
in fact, I may be allowed to hazard the surmise | towards the end of Angust I heard one of the 
that the “ Brito-” of Britomartis is a close relation | most eloquent of the /réres prédicateurs tell yet 
of the “ Brit-” in Britannia, and that the entire | once again the legend of Notre Dame de Boulogne 
word is exactly equivalent to “our Lady of the in the cathedral church of that city. In the reign 
Straits,” we should at least invest the title with | of the first Dagobert, he told us, the founder of 
a peculiar and signally appropriate significance. St. Denys, the faithful of Boulogne were once 
In the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius, Britomartis, | gathered in worship on the very spot where the 
in a somewhat unexpected shape, appears before | cathedral of Bishop Haffreingue now stands, and 
the unhappy Lucius in a dream, and addresses | where he was then addressing us. Suddenly there 
him in language which admirers of Victor Hugo| was a great light, in the midst of which ap- 
will hardly condemn as bombast :— peared Our Lady, bearing in her hand a small 
“IT have heard thy prayers, O Lucius, and behold Iam | boat. In a clear sweet voice she bade the wor- 
here! 1am Nature, bringer-forth of all things, sovran | Shippers go down to the harbour, where they 
lady of the elements, primordial well-spring of the ages, | would find a boat like that which she held in her 
Iam supreme of divine existences, queen of the souls of | hand bearing a miraculous image of herself. This 
the dead, chief of the powers of heaven, the Universal | image she told them, was to be brought to the 
embodiment of male and female godbead. With a nod | - : 
do I give ordinances to the starry heights of the skies, | place where they were then assembled, which she 
the wholesome swaying of the tides of the sea, the | directed to be dedicated to her special worship, 
sorrowful silences of the underworld. My divine unity it and she promised that its fame should attract a 
is which, under manifold forms, differences of ritual and | greater number of Christian princes and emperors 
multiplicity of names, the whole world worships. Me to Boulogne than the convenience of the harbour 
the Phrygi«ns, first-born of men, bave named the Pes- had b “ht thith o oon 1 d 
sinuntian, mother of the gods; the Athenians, children ad ever Droug t thither of pagin generals an 
of the soil, the Cecropian Minerva; the Cypriotes, whose kings. She then disappeared, and the congrega- 
home is the sea, the Paphian Venus; the archers of | tion hurried down the hill to the harbour. In the 
Crete, Dictynna Diana; the Sicilians, in their threefold offiog was what seemed a star floating on the 
tongue, the Stygian Proserpine; the Eleusinians, the sea. As it came nearer it was seen to be a boat, 
ancient goddess Ceres; others, Juno; others, Bellona ; ; : : : 
others, Hecate; others, Rhamnusia ; while they who without pilot or sailor, but bearing an image of 
are illumined by the dawning rays of the Sun-god at his Our L ady crowned with a halo of living light. 
birth—the Ethiopians, the Arii, and the Egyptians, | Swiftly and straight it bore onwards to the quay, 
mighty in old-word wisdom—adore me aright with | and the expectant worshippers, as they welcomed 
worship meet and invoke me by my true name, Isis, the | it to the shore, were delighted to find that it not 
Queen.” t : : , } 
F , ies only contained the miraculous image, but several 
At the time Britomartis Isis thus revealed her- | other relics of inestimable value.* 
self to Lucius she bore in her left hand a boat-| After detailing the history of the image and 
shaped vessel, and explained that, in accordance | its almost total destruction, first by the Hugue- 
with the rites of her eternal religion, her priests| not3 and afterwards by the atheists of the 
se age Ree Revolution, “There,” exclaimed the preacher, 


* Callimachus, ‘Hymn in Art.,’ 190, et seg.; Virgil, Aare : : aes ai 
* Ciris,’ 295, ke. I have given what seems to be the pointing to the silver-gilt heart hanging by a chain 








likeliest interpretation of Aphaia, but it may mean| - : mame ——- ican 
“runner away,” in reference to her flight from Minos, * Cf. ‘ Histoire de Notre Dame de Boulogne,’ par Ant. 
t Apul., ‘ Asin.,’ xi, Le Roi, Boulogne, P. Battut, 1714. 
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round the neck of the Madonna in her boat above 
the high altar, “ there, in that sacred heart, is now 
enshrined, by the pious beneficence of Bishop 
Haffreingue and M. Cazin de Caumartin, the 


| 


single fragment that is still preserved of that | 


original image of Our Lady. The glorious statue 
itself is lost, for our fathers and ourselves have 

roved unworthy to possess it; but, unseen though 
it be, the hand remains, a hand to beckon, to 

ide, and to bless those who with the eyes of 
faith behold it; for though her image may be 
shattered and her sanctuary polluted, Our Lady 
of Boulogne, the Star of the Sea, is immortal, and 
her praise shall abide for ever.” 

It is likely enough that those learned in etymo- 
logies may decline to recognizes any connexion 
between Britannia, Brito, and Britomartis. But 
the severest philology, 1 fancy, will hardly ques- 
tion the survival on the shores of the British 
Channel of the worship of the Eyyptian goddess, 
whatever golden transmutation that worship may 
have undergone through the alchemy of Chris- 
tianity. The writer of to-day, indeed, may still 
almost adopt the very words of Tacitus :— 

“Part of the Suevi even perform sacred rites to I-ia. 
As to their reason for adopting this foreign worship and 
the source from whence they derived it, | have ascer- 
tained very little beyond the fact that the cult was 
brought hither by sex. This I learn from the symbol 
being fashioned like a galley.”’* 

Brotner Fapian, 
(To be continued.) 


DUTCH BRITONS. 

Broturer Fasran, following De Belloguet, a 
most unsafe guide, is on dangerous ground when 
he cites a number of names in the Netherlands as 
evidence “of a British people having held the coast 
of the narrow seas at least as far the Elbe, and pro- 
bably as far as the Weser” (‘ N. & Q.,’ 75. i. 321). 
De Belloguet’s instances will not bear examination. 
Thus, Britsum, near Leuwarden, is proved by the 
evidence of the ‘Chronicon Gotwicense’ to be 
merely a modern corruption of the ninth century 
name Breitenheim (German breit, broad). When 
Brotuer Fapian places a Brettenberg in Hainault 
he misquotes De Belloguet, who calls it Bretten. 
We cannot identify any ancient form of this name, 
but there is another Bretten, near Karlsruhe, 
which is known to be merely a corrpution of Breda- 





Brittenburgum, at the mouth of the old Rhine, 
it was probably an earthwork built of sods, as 
the name implies. So much for De Belloguet’s 
instances. 

But there is a wider question than the in- 
accuracies of an inaccurate writer. Ethnological 
arguments drawn from the similarities of geo- 


| graphical names are hazardous in the extreme. 


By such reasoning it would be easy to prove that 
Italy, which is called Wa!schland by the Germans, 
was peopled by Cymric Welsh, the fact being that 
the Teutons called all non-Teutonic races on their 
frontiers by the name of Welshmen or “foreigners.” 
Nor does similarity of name enable us to identify 
the Walloons of Flanders with the Wallachians on 
the Danube, or the Slaves of Austrian Galicia with 
the inhabitants of Gallicia in Spain. The Hindus 
of the East Indies, though sometimes called 


| “niggers” in the barrack-room, have no affinities 


with the negroes of the West Indies, the Indian 
name being a mere blunder; nor are the Portuguese 
of the province of Algarve (Hi Gharb, “ the west”) 
related to the Moors of the western province of 
Marocco which bears the same name. 

To return to our Britons. Whether with Zeuss, 
the best authority on Celtic names, we hold that 
the Britons were the “ painted men,” or whether, 
with Isidore of Seville, the worst authority, we 
imagine that they were so called because they were 
such brutes—eo quod bruti sunt—the recurrence of 
the name in various parts of Europe (and conceding, 
a great concession, that it is really the same name, 
and not merely a similar name) does not necessarily 
prove any consanguinity, but only that there were 
more tribes than one who were called “ the painted 
men ” or “ the brutes,” 

Though unable to accept Brorner Fapran’s 
theory that the Britons were the “men of the 
straits,” yet I magnanimously make him a present 
of the fact that by phonetic laws the Latin fret-um 
would become bret- or braith- in Celtic. 

Fenton, 


EFFECTS OF THE ENGLISH ACCENT, 
No. I, 
Dr. Murray has kindly drawn my attention 





| 


heim. The names of the two barren Frisian heaths | 
called the Bretansche Heide and the Brettenberg | 


are easily explained by the Frisian word britte, 
brette, or bret (plural breten), “ sods of turf or peat,” 
a more likely source of the names of these desolate 
peaty heaths, which seem never to have been 
inhabited, than any hypothetical settlements of 
ancient Britons. As for the stronghold called 


* Tac,,‘ Germ.,’ xi. Cf, Elton, ‘ Origins,’ p. 349. 


| 


to two laws of great importance, as they completely 
explain the effect of the English accent on the 
length of a vowel. I shall first of all take that 
which relates to an accented syllable. It may be 
thus stated :— 

In dissyllables accented on the first syllable 
(which is the usual mode), the original vowel, if 
long, is shortened by the effect of the accentual 
stress, whenever it is immediately followed by two 
or more consonants. Thus, in the word goose-ling 


(A.-S. gésling, with long o), the long vowel o is 
shortened by the accentual stress falling upon it, 
the o being immediately followed by s and lL. 

This is a very general law of grave importance, 
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I shall, therefore, give twenty-four instances in 
which it is practically applied. 
1. House-band becomes husband, the ou being 
shortened. Observe particularly that the short 
u is due to a shortening not of the modern vowel 
ou, but of the original A.-S. long win hus. Unless 
this be clearly understood, the law will be misappre- 
hended in some cases, 
2. House-wife, from A.-S. his, becomes hussif 
and hussy. 
3. Gooseling and goosehawk become gosling, 
goshawk, by shortening the A.-S. ¢ in gds. 

4. Groundsel becomes grunsel. Here the A.-S. 
u was really at the first short, but has been 
lengthened into ow in ground in the monosyllable. 
The compound keeps the original short vowel, 
slightly varied. 

5. Heifer is for A.-S. héah-fore. The first 
part of the word is our common Mod. E. high. 

6. Shepherd is for sheepherd ; an easy example. 

7. Neatherd is commonly called netturd by the 
people ; Neatherd Moor, called Netturd Moor, 
is close to East Dereham, in Norfolk. 

8. Cushat is A.-S. ctisceote, Old Mercian ciiscote. 
The first vowel was once long, as shown by M.E. 
cowscott in Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies.’ 

9. Foothooks, a nautical term, is now called 
Suttocks. 

10. Mermaid is for meermaid or meremaid, the 
maiden of the mere or lake, So also merman. 

11. Throttle is clearly a derivative of throat, 

12. Leman was formerly lemman, and stands 
for liefman. The vowel is short; it is absurd to 
pronounce it as leeman. It is pronounced precisely 
like lemon by those who understand it. 

13. White yields the derivatives Whithy, Whit- 
church, whitster, whitleather, Whitsunday (formerly 
accented on the first syllable). In all these cases, 
the consonants (tb, tch, tst, tl, ts, have formed, as it 
were, a barrier, keeping the accented syllable short. 
But in whiting it remains long. 

14. Hale-yard has became halyard. Here, again, 
the ly forms a double consonant. 

15. Steelyard is sometimes stilyard, on the same 
principle. It is so spelt in Blount’s ‘ Glossary.’ 

16. Knowledge is frequently, perhaps usually, 
called nollege, as if it rhymed with college. 

To these examples I would add that, if bonfire 
be derived from bonefire, as the old spelling seems 
to show, the shortened o is perfectly regular, and 
not abnormal in the least. I would also add that 
the law applies, by force of habit, to some words in 
which the long accented vowel is followed by only 
one consonant. Examples are :— 

17. The th in heath isa single simple sound ; 
yet it yields a derivative heather. 

18. The word formerly spelt roomage is now 
rummage. 

19. Hare yields the derivation harrier. 





monly called tuppence, thrippence or thruppence, 
Jippence. 

The law applies to some words of three syllables, 
The following are examples :— 

21. Crane-berry has become cranberry ; or, more 
strictly, the short ain A.-S. cran is now lengthened 
out into crane, whilst cranberry keeps the old 
short vowel. 

22. Wine-berry has become, first winberry, and 
secondly wimberry. 

23. Holy day has become holiday, with a short o, 

I add one more difficult example, to show the 
principle at work in a word which requires some 
care, 

24. The A.-S. stéorbord became M.E. stere bord, 
with the first ¢ long, and trisyllabic. The medial 
e was dropped, causing the long ¢ to be immediately 
followed by two consonants, r and b. It therefore 
became not steerboard, but sterboard, and secondly, 
by the law that M.E. er has become Mod. E. ar, 
it passed into starboard with perfect regulurity, 
and could not have become anything else. 

Water W. SKEar. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TRANSMISSION OF FOLK-TALES, 

Inthe Journal Asiatique for August to October, 
1885, M. G. Maspero, the well-known Egytologist, 
published an Arab version of a story which was 
copied out for him last year by a lad of fourteen 
years of age, the son of the French Consular Agent 
at Neggadeb, in Upper Egypt. This story, with 
the variation of one unimportant detail, is 
identical with that of Rhampsinitus in Hero- 
dotus, and M. Maspero, on first receiving it, came 
to the conclusion that it was a contemporary 
translation. The only difficulty was to ascertain 
howa fragment of Herodotus could have penetrated 
to an obscure village in Upper Egypt. A short 
investigation solved the problem. fn 1885, M. 
Maspero had become acquainted with an Italian 
named QOdescalchi, who had been established for 
some time in the country asaschoolmaster. Being 
indebted to him for some slight services, M. 
Maspero had presented him with a copy of a book* 
in which he had published all the Egyptian stories 
known to the present time. Signor Udescalchi told 
these stories to the people of Erment and Gournah, 
thence they had travelled to Luxor, afterwards to 
Neggadeh, and probably to other villages in the 
province. The chronicle of Rhampsinitus is the 
only one of which M. Maspero has heard the 
Arab version, but he adds that he does not despair 
af shortly meeting with more or less faithful adap- 
tations of the ‘ Story of the Two Brothers,’ that of 
Satni-Kbhamois, and the others included in his 
collection. M. Maspero concludes by saying that 


* ‘Les Contes Populaires de |’ Egypte Ancienne,’ Paris, 





20. T'wo-pence, three-pence, five-pence are com- 


Maisonneuve, 1882, 
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it would have been dangerous to allow these stories 
to become current without indicating the unfore- 
seen accident to which they owe their resuscitation ; 
and that his note on the subject will serve asa 
warning to travellers and savants who may some 
day or other fall in with them. 

It will be observed that M. Maspero has accounted 
on rational grounds for the transmutation of a story 
written in Greek more than two thousand years 
ago into the patois Arabic of the present day, and 
there is no doubt that this explanation will be 
viewed with satisfaction by that large section of 
mythologists that does not “hold with” Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “method of folk-lore.” But the 
question remains, Is this explanation absolutely 
conclusive? Does it not leave on the unbiassed 
mind a feeling of incompleteness? So far as I 
know, no systematic attempt has yet been made to 
collect the tales current amongst the peasantry of 
Egypt, and there is no inherent impossibility in 
the hypothesis that a story which undoubtedly 
originated in that country should have survived in 
a more or less perverted form to the present day. 
The story of Rhampsinitus, and others recorded by 
Herodotus, must have been preserved by oral 
tradition to the historian’s time, and in a country 
like Egypt it is difficult to predicate when the 
process of transmission from mouth to mouth may 
determine and cease. The presence of a European 
schoolmaster in Upper Egypt would, I fear, be 
more likely to mark the period of the decay and 
death of folk-lore than to serve as a starting-point 
for fresh tradition. 

In order to show that Egypt is not outside the 
field of European folk-lore, I may refer to the first 
of a series of four stories recorded in the Journal 
Asiatique for January, 1885, by M. H. Dulac. 
This story, with two others, was taken down at 
Luxor in March, 1884, from the lips of a small 
donkey-boy of twelve or thirteen years of age. In 
all essentials it is identical with the story of ‘ The 
Milk-white Doo,’ which will be found among 
the fireside nursery stories in Chambers’s ‘ Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland.’ This story, again, is re- 
presented in Germany by the well-known tale of 
the ‘ Machandelbaum,’ and, as will be seen on a 
reference to Grimm’s notes,* few traditions have 
had a wider circulation. It may, of course, be 
eaid that the Luxor donkey-boy received his version 
from a communicative traveller well “up” in 
Grimm or Chambers ; but this I decline to believe. 
It would be safer to infer that the story travelled 
from Egypt in the wake of the Crusaders, as 
doubtless a large number of our folk-tales did. 
Although M. Maspero has acted with commendable 
caution in giving his warning to travellers, it will 
probably be the opinion of the greater number of 





* Grimm's ‘ Household Tales,’ trans, by Margaret 
Hunt, 1884, i, 397, 





those who have read his contribution to the Journal 
Asiatique that it would be rash to generalize 
one way or the other with regard to Egyptian 
folk-tales until we are in possession of a much 
larger number of them than is the case at present. 
In the mean time, it is to be hoped that some 
of our officers in Egypt, like Capt. R. C. 
Temple in the Panjib, may be animated with the 
spirit of collecting, and that their labours may be 
rewarded by the discovery of some important 
additions to the genealogy of folk-tales. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta, 

Tux Romans 1n IreLAnD.—It seems still to 
be a questio vexata amongst literati as to whether 
the viperless soil of Ierne ever trembled beneath 
the legions of old Latium. Yet why!should it be 
so? To my mind no historical inquiry is more 
lacking in data or more suggestive of wasted energy 
than this. It is simply olewm et operam perdere to 
attempt it. Saccess has crowned the efforts of Ger- 
man savants in the domain of Gaelic philology, failure 
must attend them here, however praiseworthy they 
may be. The theory was vigorously but hope- 
lessly defended some years back by Dr. Pfitzner, of 
Parchim, author of ‘The Koman Legions under 
the Empire.’ His arguments are as baseless as 
they are hypothetical. Had Agricola invaded 
Ireland, Tacitus would hardly have ignored a fact 
of such magnitude ; the very reticence of the his- 
torian disproves it. It is straining a point ultra 
crepidam to assert that the throwing up of en- 
trenchments from the Clyde to the Forth was in 
consequence of a premeditated Irish invasion ; 
that it was a necessary precaution against Cale- 
donian incursions is more conceivable. The one 
was no more suggestive of the other than the 
Prussian ‘‘ ring of iron” round Paris in 1871 was 
of adescent upon England. Nor would the im- 
perial senate have failed to recognize the glory 
accruing to Domitian from such an expedition, 
even if undertaken against his expressed wishes. 
The success of the servant would have been re- 
flected upon his master. Strongbow’s mercenary 
visit to the same island, centuries later, may have 
been in contravention to Henry’s commands, but 
it nevertheless immortalized his reign. Further- 
more, the entire absence from Ireland of any 
Roman remains or inscriptions of Agricola’s time 
or that of any Roman governor militates strongly 
against the theory. This is a case where negative 
disproof becomes actual proof. If absolutely no 
traces can be found of Roman invaders of Irish 
soil, there can be only one conclusion. Dr. Pfitz- 
ner, it seems to me, lays undue stress upon the 
discovery of three so-called Roman bodies in an 
Irish bog. Future historians might with equal 


justice attempt to prove a Chinese invasion of the 


United States from the fact of many Celestials 
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having been buried in San Francisco. If they 
were Roman soldiers (and not, as I think, 
mere northern warriors) they got there, in all 
probability, as prisoners of some Irish marauding 
party, frequently in those days seen on the coast 
of Britain. If the Roman eagles had ever fluttered 
their pinions in Irish air we may be pretty sure 
that strong fortifications would have followed the 
whirr of their wings ; but where are signs of them 
to be found? Yet the Romans were not the men 
to neglect their castra, once they gained a footing 
in a country. Vestiges of about thirty thousand 
ratbs (circular earthen ramparts surrounded by a 
deep ditch) are visible to this day up and down 
Ireland, but no trace of a Roman encampment 
has ever been found (cf. O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedi- 
grees,’ p. 728). Though mostly of ancient Irish 
origin, popular opinion often erroneously attributes 
these raths to Danish, but never to Roman construc- 
tion. But undoubtedly the unanimous silence of 
Irish historians, and notably that of the Four 


Masters, demonstrates the non-arrival of the | 


Romans in Ireland. When a nation’s historio- 

graphers are reticent upon such a point, we 

cannot be far wrong in banishing it to the limbo 

of historical inaccuracies. J. B.S. 
Manchester, 


“Tiprpep THe winK.”—I had always considered 
this colloquialism as peculiar to Cornwall, never 
having beard it used in any other part of the 
country. But it appears that I was mistaken ; for 
it seems to have been a favourite term with Swift. 
The Tatler, No. 20 (March 5, 1710), from Swift's 
pen, has the following : “ As often as I called for 
small-beer, the master tipped the wink, and the 
servant brought me a brimmer of October.” I 
am indebted to Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ for the 
following verse :— 

The stockjobber thus from ‘Change Alley goes down 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 
Let me have your vote to serve for the town, 
And here is a guinea to drink. 

Johnson gives his authority as “‘ Swift,” without 
any indication as to where the verse occurs ; and 
in a somewhat hasty look over the Dean’s poems 
I have not come across it. ‘‘ Tipped the wink,” of 
course, means to give an order on the sly, or in 
a mute fashion, when a concerned third person is 
present. W. RoBeERrts. 

[The phrase is familiar in many districts.] 


PRESENTIMENTS NOT FULFILLED.—There are 
doubtless more cases reported of presentiments 
fulfilled than of presentiments eventually proved to 
have been morbid or groundless. The former 
(when not of such a nature as to contribute to their 
own fulfilment) may possibly be likened to lightning- 
gleams from the thunder-clouds of mystery that 
hang over and hem in human life ; they impress 


are put on record as extraordinary and perplexing. 
The latter, in most cases, probably, pass from the 
mind as readily as our dreams, neither pen nor 
memory making a note of them. All the more 
valuable, therefore, is a striking example of the 
latter class, such as is supplied in an anecdote 
taken at second hand from the ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ 

On the death of the Czar Alexander, in 1826, 
the Duke of Wellington was sent to St. Petersburg, 
ostensibly to congratulate the new emperor on his 
accession to the throne, but really to concert wea- 
sures for the recognition of the independence of 
Greece. “Iron Duke” as he afterwards came to be 
called, he nevertheless, when leaving London on this 
occasion, was strangely troubled with a presenti- 
ment that be should never return. Lady Burg- 
hersh told Mr. Greville that “tears ran down his 
cheeks when he took leave of her,” and that he 
was also “ deeply affected when he parted from his 
mother.” 

Other cases in some respects as remarkable as 
this may be furnished, but probably none al. 
together more noteworthy. Joun W. Bone. 


“To CALL A SPADE a spapE.”—This seeuws a 
very pointless saying ; for why should one not 
call a spide a spade} Attewpts to explain or 
account for it have been made - some, if 1 recollect 
right, in ‘N. & Q.’; but it does not appear to 
have occurred to any one to go to the fountain head, 
and challenge the correctness of the established 
translation of the story in Plutarch’s ‘ Apophthegms,’ 
from which it is derived. 

The story is, that one Lasthenes having com- 
plained that Philip’s followers had called him a 
traitor (which he was), Philip said, he must not 
mind it, the Macedonians were rough fellows, who 
called rv oxaddnvy oxddyy: which all the trans- 
lators (so faras [| am aware) bya strange coincidence, 
or (which is more likely) because they have copied 
from one another, conspire to reader “a spade”; 
although there is no authority (unless this be one) 
for using the word is that sense ; and I conceive 
(subject to correction by better scholars) that a 
noun of the instrument from an active verb like 
oxartw would not be in this form; and the article 
Tv seems inappropriate. 

The primary meaning of oxddy isa ditch, hole, 
anything hollowed out; and we know tbat the 
word bad a homely association, trough, bowl, tub ; 
oxdduov in Aristophanes, and scaphium in Juvenal 
means a nightpan, or slop-pail; it seems, therefore, 
to me almost certain that the proper version of 
Philip’s saying is, “‘to call the jakes the jakes,” 
which does not want force, whatever else it may 
want. 


Micnaet Broce’s ‘Cocxoo.’—In her instal- 
ment of ‘The Haven under the Hill,’ in the 
current number of Good Words (p. 225), Miss 





both the feelings and the reasoning faculty ; and 


Linskill describes one of her characters as singing, 
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“in an odd. tuneless, thrilling way, Logan’s poem, 
‘To the Cuckoo.’” Now, while it is exceedingly 
appropriate to have this touching and delicious 
hymn so seasovably introduced, it is singular that 
Logan should receive the credit of it in the very 
periodical in which Principal Sharp (probably in 
1873) summed up fully and decisively against his 
claims. It is to be hoped that article, and various 
others by Principal Sharp in Good Words and 
elsewhere, will ere long be republished, so as to 
enlarge, if but a little, the too scanty record of a 
singularly delicate and sympathetic critic. Mean- 
while Dr. Grosart’s introduction to the ‘ Works of 
Michael Bruce’ is quite conclusive in showing that 
Logan simply appropriated what he could never 
have written. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


? 


“ Fotk-Lore” (Tu&# Worp).—It may both inter- 
est and surprise some readers to find that this 
useful coinage of the founder of ‘N. & Q.,.’ Mr. 
Thoms, has been adopted into Spanish literature. 
Don J. F. Risiio informs us, in the Atheneum 
of January 2, that there have lately been 
publisbed in that language sundry collections of 
old popular and legendary tales, and that these 
stories are designated, even in Spain, by the name 
of “ folk-lore”; to which an adjective is usually 
added indicating the locality from which they 
proceed. He mentions ‘ Folk-lore Catala,’ in two 
volumes, the first by Gomis, the second by Mas- 
pons; and ‘Folk-lore Gallego.’ Seihor Rivio 
does not say whether the word is pronounced by 
Spaniards in two or in three syllables, or whether 
they give it up in despair, and use it only on paper. 

Joun W. Bows, F.S.A, 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Bi.nors.—What is the historical evidence for 
the statement found in various dictionaries that 
hilboes were “ manufactured in large quantities at 
Bilbao, to be shipped on board the Spanish Ar- 





mada for use upon the English sailors after these 
should be vanquished and captured”? This is an | 
important point in connexion with the etymology 
of the word, and one has to make sure that it is 
not history invented to support the etymology. | 
I think I have read that bilboes, said to be 
from the Spanish fleet, are now in the Tower of | 
London, Are they mentioned by any contem- | 
porary? I may say that I have a quotation for | 
the word of 1591, and perhaps an earlier one. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


“* Histoire p’on Pou Frangors ; ou, l’Espion 





’ . ot : ; 
d'une Nouvelle Espéce, tant en France, qu’en 
' 


Angleterre.’......Quatriéme Edition, Revue et Cor- 
rigée. A Paris, de ’Imprimerie Royale, 1779.” 
Is anything known of the work or of the author, 
Delauney, to whom, without the mention of any 
Christian name, it is assigned in Quérard, ‘ La 
France Littéraire,’ and Barbier, ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Ouvrages Anonymes,’ &c.? It professes to give 
the key to the events of 1779 and to those which 
should arrive in 1780, and indulges in some not 
very brilliant banter of Beaumarchais, Franklin, 
and others. The edition mentioned in both the 
works of reference named is 1781. I find no 
mention of Delauney in biographical dictionaries. 


ie 


Gatuery or TaeatricaAL Portraits.—Under 
* Anecdotes of the late Thomas Coutts, Esq.,’ in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1822, is the 
following note in connexion with Mr. Coutts’s 
marriage with Miss Mellon, the actress :— 

“ Mr. Colnaghi has a collection of theatrical portraits, 
mostly drawings, in nine volumes folio, which had been 
lent to the late Mr, Coutts, Opposite to each portrait is 
written a short biographical sketch, Appended to that 
of Miss Mellon, mentioning her retirement from the 
stage in 1815, is added the following note, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Coutts: ‘When she marrieu Thomas 
Coutts, Esq., banker, of the Strand, to whom she proved 
the greatest blessing, and made the happiest of men. 
ih 


Can any of your readers furnish a clue to the 

whereabouts of these nine, no doubt interesting, 

volumes? R. W 
Garrick Club, 


L’AutHENtique. — Under the old régime, in 
France, an unfaithful wife was often sentenced by 
the courts to do penance for a limited period ina 
convent. This was called “la peine de l’authen- 
tique.” What is the origin of the word authentic 
in this sense ? A. R. 


Encravep Portraits.—I am proposing to my 
churchwardens and parishioners that a stained- 
glass window should be placed in our parish 
church, St. Vedast, Foster Lane, to commemorate 
certain eminent men who have been rectors of the 
parish or of the parishes now associated with it, 
and certain laymen of high note, who well deserve 
to have their memory kept alive on the spot where 
they had their habitation. The clerics to be 
depicted are :— 

Archbishop Rotherham of York, 1480-1500. 

Bishop Edw. Vaughan of St. David's, 1509-22. 

Bishop Goodrich of Ely, 1534-54. 

Bishop Lewis Bayly of Bangor, 1616-31. 

And the laymen are :— 

John Leland, the antiquary, died 1552, 

Sir Hugh Middleton, died 1631. 

As we wish to offer the “counterfeit present- 
ment” of these men, and should like their features 
“done to the quick,” and wish to see them in 
their habit as their lived, I should be glad to be 
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directed to engraved portraits, or pictures of the 
monuments of those of whom I have at present 
no representation. 

For Bishop Goodrich I have a rubbing from the 
noble brass at Ely, and of Sir Hugh Middleton an 
engraving of the fine portrait at Goldsmith’s Hall, 
and of Leland the well-known portrait bust. But 
of Archbishop Rotherham, Bishop Edw. Vaughan, 
and Bishop Lewis Bayly I have no portraits. Each 
of these prelates was buried in his own cathedral. 
Is there any monument to one or other ? 

I am afraid the question is almost of too per- 
sonal and private an interest to deserve insertion 
in‘ N. & Q.’ But what can one do when in diffi- 
culty? Perhaps answers could be sent directly to 
me. W. Sparrow Sipsoy, 

9, Amen Court, E.C. 


W. W.—In 1565 Thomas Woodcocke published 
a “*Methodicall Preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans,’ written by Martin Luther, and now 
Translated into English by W. W., Student,” 
12mo. Who was this W. W.? Herbert, in his 
‘Typographical Antiquities,’ records the publica- 
tion, but gives no information about the translator. 

W. E. Buckvey. 


Fytrot.—What is the fylfot called in German? 
It occurs in German heraldry. The French name, 
I believe, is croix gammée, from the Greek gamma. 

A. R. 


Heriot or Tranrowny.—I seek for the pedigree 
or any information of the Heriots of Trabrown, : 
family, I believe, now extinct. Their armorial 
bearings were, Arg., on a fess az. three cinquefoils 
of the first. A daughter of this house, Agnes, 
married, in 1499, Thomas, first Buchanan of Moss, 
and was mother of Patrick, Alexander, who sur- 
vived his brother, and George, the celebrated poet 
and historian. Her brother’s Christian name was 
I think, James. J. Parkes Bocwanay. 

1, Souldern Road, West Kensington Park, W. 


’ 


[ Replies may be sent direct. ] 


Banmar.—This seems to me an impossible 
name, but it exists. There is a large edifice callec 
Babmaes Mews at the top of Wells Street, St. 
James’s ; but, rejecting the form Babmae, I have 
to suggest the following query. 

There was a well-known Court official, Mr. 
Baptist May, whom Pepys calls “Bab May.” Is 
not this the correct form of this word? He was 
Keeper of the Privy Purse to King Charles II. 


| Society between the years 1724 and 1727 by 
| George Lynn, of Southwick, in Northamptonshire, 
and a tablet, I believe, was erected in memory of 
|him in Southwick Church. I should he glad to 
| know what was the date of his death, what family 
(if any) he left, and whether he was in any way 
connected with the family of Lynn, formerly of 
| the county of Durham (near Sunderland), from 
| which I am descended. W. T. Lysy. 
Blackheath, 





Tyyesip—e Worps.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me what is the etymology of the 
words kenspeckled=well known, old milk=skim 
milk, and mistall? I do not know the meaning of 
the last word, which occurs in the “ general words” 
in a surrender of a local copyhold brewery. Does 
it mean a loose box ? A. H. D. 

[ Mistall, in Yorkshire, is a cowhouse, or shed, } 


Rois pes Fraycais.—After the Revolution of 
1830 Louis-Philippe assumed the title of Roi des 
Francais, and not, like his predecessors, Roi de 
France. Le Glay, in his ‘ Histoire des Comtes de 
Flandre’ (i. 171-9), quoting from old charters, gives 
the same title to the French kings Henry I. and 
his son Philippe I. Was it ever used in the sub- 
sequent eight hundred years ? W. M. M. 


Cromweti.—Oliver Cromwell’s speech on the 
dissolution of the Barebones Parliament, 1653, is 
said to be preserved in the very words he uttered 
in papers which had belonged to the Cromwell 
family, and has been circulated in print. I do 
not find it in Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell's Letters’ nor in 
Hume. The words are scurrilous, and utterly 
unjustifiable, if they were ever spoken. They end 
with “Go! get you out! make haste! ye venal 
| slaves, begone! Poh! Take away that shining 
| bauble there, and lock up the doors.” I want to 
| know whether this is historical or forged. 

C. A. Warp. 





| Haverstock Hill. 


Water Pastev.—Is anything known of the 
| Walter Pasleu whose name appears, among other 
| inscriptions, in one of the rooms in the Tower, 
| with the dates 1569 and 1570 anda motto? In 
| Archeologia, xxvi. 343, a.p. 1800, the inscription 
| is described, but no explanation given. May he 

have been some connexion of that Pasleu who was 
Abbot of Whalley, in Lancashire, and was hanged 
for his share in the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

W. A. B. 





Pepys liked him as an excellent person; but Pepys | Temple. 
was not particular, so we find him called a “ court | 


pimp,” part of that “ wicked crew,” and he is asso-| Lapy Dorotny Cuip.—Can any of your 


ciated with the more notorious Cheffinch, whom | readers afford me any information al out the 
| pedigree of a certain Lady Dorothy Child, the 
daughter of an earl, who was stillalive c. 1770-75 ? 

Grorce Lyny.—Several astronomical and other | All my endeavours hitherto to trace out the 
scientific papers were communicated to the Royal | parentage and status of this lady have proved 


Scott shows up so well. A. H. 
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futile. About 1780-81 a young lady, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dorothy Child, who at that time is supposed 
to have been about sixteen years of age, and who 
was then being educated at the Convent of the 
Sacré Coour in Paris, eloped with and married a 
Mr. Nathaniel Parker Forth, an employé or clerk 
in the Foreign Office in Downing Street, London, 
and at that time said to have been secretary to 
Viscount Stormont, nephew to the first Lord Mans- 
field; and after the death of his uncle, second Lord 
Mansfield, who was ambassador to France from 
1772 to 1783. Miss Elizabeth Dorothy Child was 
a Roman Catholic and ever remained one, and 
boasted of her ancient Welsh descent, but whether 
through her mother or father’s side I know not, or 
whether she inherited her coat of arms from her 
mother or father is equally uncertain; still, as her 
shield was exactly similar to that of Sir Cesar 
Child, Bart., of Surat, East Indies, and Derwell, 
co. Essex, created 1684 and extinct in 1753, with- 
out issue—namely, Vert., two bars or engrailed be- 
tween three looparis’ faces or—and if Sir B. Burke 
is correct in saying that Sir Cresar Child died with- 
out issue, what other family or families used or 
may still use a coat of arms similar to those of 
Lady Dorothy Child and Sir Cesar Child? For 
though Sir B. Burke says in his ‘ Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies,’? Lond., 1844, pp. 112, 113, 
“for their arms” some of the Child families in 
Essex have two gold bars engrailed, between three 
leopards’ heads in gold, on a green field or ground, 
he does not give the names of the families who 
use these arms. Are there any families of Child 
who bore or may still use similar arms to these 
either in Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, 
Wales, or elsewhere in the United Kingdom ? 

2. Is it known to any of your readers what was 
the true name of the lady (an earl’s daughter) 
whose hand was refused to the first Lord Mans- 
field (then Mr. Murray) by her father, and who 
is said afterwards to havo married a rich Lincoln- 
shire squire? What was his name; was it Child? 

3. About 1770 a lady in London, said to be an 
earl’s daughter, and spoken of as the Bear-faced 
Lady, is supposed to have been in some way or the 
other related both to the earl’s daughter who 
wedded the wealthy Lincolnshire squire and the 
Lady Dorothy Child whose pedigree I am now 
anxious to trace out. What was the real name or 
title and parentage of the Bear-faced Lady; was it 


Child ? A. H. H. 


IDENTIFICATION OF Portraits 

Elements of Bacchus ; or, Toasts and Sentiments given 
by Distinguished Characters. Illustrated with Forty 
Portraits in aqua tinta of the most celebrated Bon 
Vivants in Great Britain, with a variety of anecdotes and 
remarkable traits prefixed to each Portrait. Written and 
gy by George Murgatroyd Woodward. London, 
(92, 


Unfortunately my copy is incomplete, wanting five 








portraits and letterpress. I recognize Fox and 
Pitt. Can any of your readers designate others of 
the forty ? 7 w.G& 


Mr. Auiincton’s Vision 1n Lonpoy, c. 1570. 
—Where may particulars of this circumstance be 
found? <A “little inquiring” in London, 300 
years after it occurred, may elicit information. It 
is mentioned by Richard Bristow, priest, licentiate 
in divinity, in his ‘ Briefe Treatise of Divers 
plaine and sure Waies to find out the truth in this 
doubtfull and dangerous time of Heresie,’ Ant- 
werp, 8vo. 1599. This book was already written 
in 1574, when the writer’s “ loving friend,” William 
Allen, then King’s Professor of Divinity at Douay, 
pronounced it worthy to be read and printed. The 
author refers to the vision on p. G 3 of the Antwerp 
edition of 1599 thus :— 

“Ag for the straunge & meruailous vision of Jf, 
Allingtons in London, I say nothing of it (neither of 
very many others) as a thing famously knowen, the 
witnesses also well knowen men of great worship, 
& as yet liuing. If any man that hath not heard 
of it, be desirous to know, how & what it was, he may 
by a little inquiring in London come to the knowledge 
of it.” 

The title-page of the 1574 edition is given in Mr. 
Gillow’s admirable ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary,’ 
i, 302, where Bristow’s other works are named. A 
reply to the treatise was made in 1579 by Oliver 
Carter, fellow of Manchester College ; but he does 
not refer to Allington’s vision, being concerned 
chiefly with points of doctrine. 

Joun E, Bailey. 
Stretford, Manchester, 


Coox.—Redgrave’s ‘ Dict.,’ under the heading of 
Henry Cook, history painter (1642-1700), says he 
finished the equestrian portrait of Charles If. in 
the hall at Chelsea Hospital, and the staircase at 
Ranelagh House. Under the heading Henry 
Cocke, decorative painter, he says, “ He painted 
the equestrian portrait of Charles IT. at Chelsea 
College...... and a staircase at Ranelagh House.” 
He seems to have collected these facts from differ- 
ent sources, and to have forgotten the one when 
he penned the other. Which is right ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Mowrro.—Where did Dr. John Monro, the 
patron of artists, live? The roll of the College of 
Physicians does not say. OC. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


MENDELSSonNN AND THE ORATORIO OF ‘Sr. 
Pavuw.’—Was Mendelssohn a professing Jew when 
he wrote that work ? Hersert Puen. 


Orcazitt.—Could any of your readers tell me 
what an “orgazill” is? It appears in the heraldic 
description of the crest of the family of Borde, 
Harl. MS., 1084. =~ F & 
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Jupiter.—I should be very glad if any one 
could tell me when the star Jupiter first received 
that name. ASTRONOMER, 


Vercer or Curist Cavren, Oxrorn —In 
the matriculation list of the late Col. Chester 
occurs an entry :—“ Richard, son of —, Gent, 
at age of 20, on 24 Oct., 1645. Priv. as Verger of 
Ch. Ch.” What was this office ? 

Harpric Morpuyry, 


Sticuera.—Can you tell me the meaning of 
the word “stichera” ? One of Dr. Neale’s ‘ Hymns 
of the Greek Church’ has the title ‘ The Stichera 
of the Last Kiss.’ It is a funeral hymn. My 
friend Mr. Percy Smith, of Cannes, suggested that 
I should send the question to ‘N. & Q.,’ and so 
widen the benefit of the answer. J. Crowe. 


Liprary oF Mary, Queen or Scotrs.—The 
curious manuscript inventory of the books belong- 
ing to the Queen of Scots was first brought to 
notice in the ‘ Collection of Inventories,’ edited by 
Thomas Thomson, and printed at Edinburgh in 
1815. Iam anxious to identify the following titles, 
which occur in the list :—‘* Columell of Historeis,’ 
‘The Triumphe of Pallas,’ ‘Ane Turk Buik of 
Paintrie,’ ‘ Portuus of Rome, ‘Off the Fals Pro- 
phettis,” and ‘The Institutioun of Lentren.’ 
Who are understood by “ Diodet Sairell,” “ Re- 
gier Brontanis,” and ‘‘ Starnislawes, Bischop of 
Warne,” who are mentioned as authors in the 
same list ? JutIAN SHARMAN. 

16, Parliament Street, S.W. 


Replies. 


‘THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 
(7 S. i. 303, 336.) 

I am obliged to Dr. Sykes for his specimens 
of medical and other terms which are not, and 
ought not to be, in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ being expressly or implicitly excluded by 
the explanation of the scope of the work given in 
the prefatory note and introduction to part i. I 
have myself felt much moved at times to print 
such a list in one of my prefaces, reports, or pre- 
sidential addresses, as a rejoinder to the carping of 
certain purely literary critics, who recklessly accuse 
us of having dragged into the Dictionary “ the en- 
tire terminology of the sciences”; the truth being 
that the claims of every word admitted have been 
considered by ten or twelve different persons, all 
anxious that our pages should not be cumbered 
with words neither English in form nor in general 
English use. Thus it is that Dr. Syxes’s acholia, 
achroma, achromatopsia, acrodynia, actinomycosis, 
adenitis, adenodynia, adenoma, adiposis, and ten 
times as many similar terms, which I could supply 
from our rejected materials, have been excluded. 





If, in certain cases, terms have been admitted 
which seem to have no better claim than some of 
these, I can only answer that we carefully exercised 
our judgment on the evidence before us, and in 
part i. generally gave a doubtful word the “ benefit 
of the doubt” and admitted it. The demands of 
space and of time have since led us to hold the 
door more closely shut, and to treat doubtful 
words in the opposite way. In B the proportion of 
technical terms excluded is thus greater than in A, 
But as a specimen of what was done even in parti. 
I have compared the last hundred entries in part i. 
of the New Sydenham Society’s ‘ Lexicon of Medi- 
cine,’ &c., extending from angetectasis to angien- 
chyma, with the result that only eleven of the 
hundred have been admitted by us into the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ If De. Sykes will compare his own list 
from “ A” to “* Aged sight ” with the same great 
lexicon, which forms one of our constant books of 
reference, he will be able, I think, at once to in- 
crease the I'st twenty-fold by terms to which we 
have deliberately refused admittance. Among the 
aden- group alone he may add adenochirapsologia, 
adenocheradologia, adenochoiradelogia, adenochon- 
drious, adenodes, adenodiastasis, adenogenesis, 
adenoid+s, adenologaditis,adenolymphatocele, adeno- 
lymphoma, adenomalacia, and so on for several 
columns—all, no doubt, useful terms, all, at least, 
in their proper place in the New Sydenham So- 
ciety’s lexicon, but not in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.’ A comparison of the index to Bennet 
and Dyer’s translation of Sachs’s ‘ Botany’ shows 
that out of the first hundred entries there only 
about forty are admitted into the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Similar results would be found by comparing the 
index to Dana’s ‘ Mineralogy’ or to Fownes’s 
‘Chemistry,’ or the ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry’ of 
the late Mr. Henry Watts, or, in fact, the glossary 
of any technical work. These terms lie along the 
two upper diverging lines of my diagram on p. vii 
of part i., at such a distance from the common 
language, literary or colloquial, that they are ex- 
cluded peremptorily. To prevent misunderstand- 
ing, also, it seems desirable to recall that it was no 
part of the original plan of the ‘ Dictionary’ to give 
quotations for those technical words which we in- 
clude. The quotations for them are of the nature 
of a free gift. We have, therefore, not held ourselves 
bound in these words to give either the earliest or 
the latest quotation, but have chosen by preference, 
when possible, such as seemed to show the word in 
somewhat general use. Thus, for acajou I could 
readily have given three quotations for the present 
century of the kind adduced by Dr. Sykes, but 
they would have added nothing to what is given, 
except to show that the word has been printed 
this century, for which we vouch in not marking 
it as obsolete. There are, however, one or two of 


the instances courteously supplied by Dr. SyKes 
which we should have been glad to use had they 
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been before,us, although we could not afford to 
waste dictionary time in looking for them. As to 
after-sensation, a reading of the urticle after- will 
surely show that we have given only specimens 
of the unlimited number of pseudo-combinations 
made by inserting a hyphen between after and its 
noun, to show that it is an adjective and not a 
preposition. The hypben is here a grammatical, 
not a lexicographical fact. I could have filled 
thirteen columns, instead of three and a quarter, 
with examples of such combinations as after- 
sensation had it seemed wise to do so; the wonder 
is not that Dr. Sykes has hit upon one, but that 
he has failed to hit upon 150 similar com- 
binations which lie among our rejected quota- 
tions. So with aged-sight; as this is simply 
=aged sight, it has surely no more claim to 
occupy dictionary space than aged man, aged 
woman, or aged institutions. Dr. SyKes is abun- 
dantly right in the aphorism that nothing is 
perfect. A work of the nature of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
can approach within sight of perfection only by 
the devotion of much time to every point, even 
the minutest ; it takes time even to decide to ex- 
clude acholia and adenitis and to include anemia 
and bronchitis ; and, as we see, some people resent 
the inclusion and some bewail the exclusion, after 
all. My great trouble is that the impatience of 
the British public and the demands of publishers 
and purchasers for the more rapid production of 
the work leave no time for the settlement of far 
weightier questions, and make any approach to 
perfection out of the question. Not what I would, 
but what the materials and time given me will. 


A. H. Murray. 


Joun or Trevisa (7 §S, i. 248).—The correct 
form of his name is John Trevisa, as he styles 
himself “Ego TIoannes Trevisa sacerdos” at the 
beginning of the translation of the Bible made at 
the request of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, whose 
chaplain he was, and by whom he was made Vicar 
of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire (Bale and Pits). 
He was born at Crocadon, in the parish of St. 
Mellion, near Saltash, was educated at Oxford, 
where he was Fellow of Exeter and Queen’s Col- 
leges, and was afterwards preferred as above stated. 
His translation of the Bible, made fifty years after 
Wickliffe’s, and with greater perfection of language, 
fell short of Tindall’s, in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
in the same respect, as C. S. Gilbert says (‘ Hist. 
Survey of Cornwall,’ 1817, vol. i. p. 128). Pol- 
whele, however, states that he translated only a 
few texts of the Bible, and Boase and Courtney 
do not believe that he made any such translation. 
Trevisa died in 1412, and is buried in the chancel 
of Berkeley Church, 

“The arms of Trevissa appear among the quarterings 
of several of the principal families belonging to the 
county of Cornwall, and few have a fairer claim with 


respect to antiquity. Ralph Trevissa was M.P. for 
L«unceston, as was Richard Trevisea, in the 45th Edw. 
III. John is called by Carew ‘the ancient and well- 
deserving Chronicler’:; and William Trevisrsa, the last 
of the family, died about the end of the seventeenth 
century. Arms, Gules, a garb or.’’—Gilbert, i, 309-10. 
The name is explained by Bannister, in his 
‘Glossary of Cornish Names,’ p. 175: “ Trevisa, 
lower (isa) town (trev)”; and it is also in Wil- 
liams’s ‘Cornish Dictionary,’ Llandovery, 1865, 
as @ local appellation under “Isa, Trév isa, the 
lowest town, in St. Enoder”—this being a large 
parish in the hundreds of Powder and Pyder, 
nearly three miles from St. Michael’s or Mid- 
shall. There is a notice of Trevisa in Bale, Pits, 
Fuller, and Tanner, but none in Chalmers’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.’ For a full account see the 
‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ by Boase and Courtney. 
’, E. Brexuey. 
Curiously enough, it was only last week that I 
was asked the very question which TenBy proposes 
in‘ N. & Q” Ido not know, but I make a guess 
that the translator of Higden may have been a 
native of Trevese, a place about five miles south- 
west of Penrhyn. J. Dixon. 


He was born at the hamlet of Trevisa (locally 
pronounced “Treveegia”), near St. Ives, and [ 
believe in the parish of Zennor, Cornwall. My 
authority is the tradition of the place. 

PoRTHMINSTER. 


John Trevisa was born at Crocadon (called 
Caradoc by Fuller), in Cornwall, and educated at 
Oxford, He became a secular priest, and chaplain 
to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, by whom he was made 
Vicar of Berkeley. At Lord Berkeley’s request 
he translated the Bible into English, and his 
translation, according to Fuller, was “as much 
better than Wicklife’s, as worse than Tyndal’s.” 
Trevisa also translated ‘ Bartholomew de Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum,’ the ‘ Polychronicon,’ and other 
treatises. He died at an advanced age, about the 
vear 1410, “since which time his posterity have 
flourished in good fame in the same part. Their 
arms are, Gules, a garb or.” See Tonkin’s MSS. 
At the time Tonkin wrote Charles Trevisa, Esq., 
lived at Crocadon. Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Josuua Baryes (7 8, i. 141, 226, 292).— 
Brorner Fanian is unquestionably mistaken if 
he imagines that Joshua Barnes was serious in 
arguing that King Solomon was the author of 
‘Homer.’ The story is well known how he tried 
to induce his wife to let him have some of her 
money to pay for the publication of his great work ; 
and I was under the impression that a copy of the 
essay in which he attempted to impose on the 
good woman’s credulity was in the University 
Library at Cambridge ; but in this I may be mis- 





taken, for I find that both Chalmers and Rose say 
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that the MS. is (or was) in the library of Emmanuel 
College. F. Noreare. 


Faituorye (7 §, i. 209, 297).— 

“In 1653 the Parliament passed an Act directing that 
a civil registrar should be chosen for every parish. This 
officer was elected by the inhabitants, and on his election 
was approved and sworn in by a justice of the peace...... 
He was required to make his entries in volumes ‘ of good 
vellum or parchment’ to be furnished for the purpose. 
«-..-Of marriages he was empowered to receive notices; 
and he was bound to publish the particulars either ‘ in 
the public meeting place commonly called the church or 
chapel,’ after ‘morning exercise’ on three separate 
* Lord's days’ or else ‘in the market place next to the 
said church or chapel,’ on three market days between 
the hours of twelve and two,” 
See an interesting paper, ‘The Story of the Re- 
gisters,’ Cornhill Mag., Sept.. 1879. 

1, G, GrirFinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Geverat Wotre (7 §. i. 288).—General 
Wolfe was the son of Col. Edward Wolfe, of 
Westerham, co. Kent, by his wife Henrietta, 
daughter and ultimately coheiress of Edward 
Thompson, of Marston and Settrington, co. York. 
She was baptized at Marston, Aug. 20, 1704, 
and married Feb. 12, 1723. Her mother was 
Lucy, daughter and heiress of Bradwardine Tin- 
dall, of Brotherton, co. York, by his wife Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Francis Baildon, of Baildon, 
co. York. W. Pavey Barxpoy. 


Brooke (7* 8. i. 288) —The Brookes of Haselor 
were, I think, extinct before the commencement 
of the eighteenth century. Their arms, as allowed 
at the Staffordshire Visitations of 1583 and 1663, 
were as described by Mrs. Scarvert, the annulet 
being gules. Shaw says that John Brooke, the 
first of the name at Haselor, was a son of Sir 
Robert Brooke, of Lapley, whose arms were Checky 
argent and sable. But Shaw is wrong; for 
Robert Brooke, who entered and signed the pedigree 
in 1583, stated that his father John was the son of 
a Thomas Brooke, and the grandson of Richard 
Brooke, of Snelston, co. Derby. The head of the 
family in 1663 was William Brooke, of Haselor 
(then aged sixty), who had issue two sons, William 
and John. The former had an only daughter and 
heiress, Mary, married to Christopher Hevening- 
ham ; and the latter had, in 1663, an only child 
named Anne. William Brooke, sen., died in 1668. 
Conf. the ‘ Visitations of Staffordshire,’ 1614 and 
1663-4, edited and annotated for the “ William 
Salt Archeological Society,” by 

H. Sypney Grazeprooxe. 


Scocnyys: Scocnyn Money (6% §, xii. 148, 
191; 7S. i. 17).—My query on these subjects is 
still unanswered, but I think I can now answer 
it myself. In the year 1554-5 the Mayor and 
Corporation of Canterbury bought “ij dosen 


skotchens of lede for the poore people of the Citie, 
that they myght be knowen from other straunge 
beggars ” (‘ Hist. MSS. Com.,’ Ninth Rep., 155 a). 
From this I gather that the scochyns owned by 
the St. Dunstan’s churchwardens were badges 
issued by them to persons who were authorized to 
beg for the church. The “scochyn money ” would 
be the money so collected, and the “ gatherers of 
scochyns ” would be the authorized beggars them- 
selves. J. M. Cowper. 
Canterbury. 


Apranam Suarp (7 §. i. 109, 177, 218, 295), 
—In the Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Journal, in a list of the burials in York 
Minster, there is the following notice of this pre- 
late, one of the most distinguished archbishops of 
modern times. After mentioning the monument 
and the Latin epitaph upon it written by Dr, 
Smalridge, Bishop of Bristol, it is said :— 

** Archbishop Sharp, whose ecclesiastical preferments 
are enumerated on his epitaph, was the son of Thomas 
Sharp, of Bradford, by Dorothy, eldest daughter of John 
Weddell, of Widdington, near York. Born in Ivegate, 
Bradford, on Shrove Tuesday (February 16), 1644-5, 
Ordained deacon and priest August 12, 1667. Married 
at Clerkenwell, in 1676, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Palmer, of Winthorpe, co. Linc., the ceremony being 
performed by his friend Dr. Tillotson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By this lady, who died in 1729 
(see No. 170), Dr. Sharp had iseue fourteen children, 
only four of whom, two sons and two daughters, survived 
him,”’—Vol. i, p. 278. 

In a foot-note it is stated that his wife was a 
daughter of a younger branch of the Weddell 
family of Clifton and Earswick, near York, now 
represented by the Marquis of Ripon. Widding- 
ton is, however, a township in the parish of Little 
Ouseburn, near Boroughbridge, some eight or nine 
miles from York. 

The entry of her burial is given as follows :— 

**(170). Lady Eliz. Sharp, late Wife of D* Sharp, 
Lord Archbishop of this See, was Bur. the 11th day of 
April, 1729.’ Lady Sharp [sic] died at the Deanery, 
Ripon, April 7, 1729, aged 73, and was buried uf supra 
near her husband (see No. 150). She was the daughter 
of Mr. Palmer, of Winthorpe, co. Linc. Her daughter 
Ann married Heneage Dering, LL.D., Dean of Ripon.” 
—Vol, i. p. 280. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ruymes on Timpuctoo (7 §, i, 120, 171, 235, 
337)—I have always heard the last line of the 
Timbuctoo rhymes rendered 
Coat and hat and bymn-book too, 
Georce Anous. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
[Very many other variations are supplied. ] 


Pecutiar Worps occurrina In ‘ Patient 
Grissit.’(7"5S. i. 206, 278).—I have the ‘ Encyclo- 
predic Dict.’ in parts only, part xxvi. (the last out) 





carrying the alphabet as far as the middle of the 
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letter D. Delinquishment finds a place in it, with 
a reference to ‘ Patient Grissil’ (no quotation) ; 
but diogenical, though occurring in the same sen- 
tence, does not. ‘The editor of the Dictionary 
evidently succeeded in finding no earlier mention; 
it remains to be seen whether the efforts of Dr. 
Murray will be more successful. ALPHA. 


Heratpic (7" §. i. 278, 230, 313).—Gu., an 
anchor ar., the stock or; Crest, an arm in armour 
embowed, holding in the gauntlet a sword, all ppr., 
is borne by Goadefroy. E. Fry WabE. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


Wearine Hats in Cavrcn (7 §, i. 189, 251). 
—Here is another illustration of this custom, 
especially during the sermon. In Bishop J. 
Earle’s ‘ Microcosmographie,’ 1628, the “ church- 
Papist” (11) is thus described : “If he be forc’d to 
stay out a Sermon, he puts his hat over his eyes, and 
frowns out the houre.” Jutian MARSHALL. 


‘Tue Visions or Tunpate’ (7 §. i. 268).— 
The three following works, which I have before 
me, contain the desired information: (1) ‘ Antiche 
Leggende e Tradizioni che Illustrano la Divina 
Commedia,’ by P. Villani (4to. Pisa, 1865), 
pp. 3-22, where the Latin original text of the 
*Libellus de Raptu Anime Tundali et ejus 
Visione’ is printed. (2) ‘Sulla Visione di Tun- 
dalo,’ by A. Mussafia, S8vo., Vienna, 1871 (fifty 
pages). (3) ‘ Visio Tnugdali [7. ¢., a corrupt spell- 
ing, instead of Tungdali, Tandali], Lateinisch und 
Altdeutsch,’ ed. A. Wagner, 8vo., Erlangen, 1882. 
Wagner supplies full details about the author 
of this Latin ‘ Visio,’ an Irish Frater Marcus 
(p. xxi, sqq.), who translated it from the Irish, and 
fixes its date between 1150 and 1160 (p. xxv). 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


Patron Satnt or Temprars (7% §, i, 288),— 
Is it correct that either St. John was patron of 
the Knights Templars? The original founders of 
the order appear to have put themselves under a 
different tutelage :—‘‘They selected as their 
patroness the sweet Mother of God (la doce Mére 
de Dieu)” (‘Secret Societies of the Middle Ages’). 

Evwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

In Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum’ (epi- 
tomized) there is no mention of the Knights 
Templars being under the patronage of any saint. 
The same authority states that St. John the 
Baptist (not the Evangelist) was the patron saint 
of the Knights of St. John, or Hospitallers. 

H. 8. 


Epwarp Srronc, Master Mason or Sr. 
Pavt’s (7 §, i, 228, 279).—A good deal of informa- 
tion concerning this worthy and his family will be 





found in Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire’ 
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(“Abbots Langley” and “St. Peter’s”) and in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries (vol. ii. p. 262). 
Timothy Strong, mason, was born in Wiltshire, 
settled at Little Barrington, Gloucestershire, and 
was quarry-owner there. He died 1635 or 1636, 
leaving an only daughter, Anne, and an only son, 
Valentine. The latter died at Fairford, 1662, 
having had among his issue Thomas, who in 1675 
commenced the rebuilding of St. Paul’s under 
Wren, and died, unmarried, 1681. Edward, his 
brother, about whom your correspondent inquires, 
continued the building on his brother’s death, 
and in 1705, with his son Edward, commenced 
Blenheim. In 1714 he bought the manor of 
Hyde, Abbots Langley. He married Martha 
(who died June 15, 1725), and died February 8, 
1723, aged seventy-one, and was buried in St. 





‘ Peter’s Church, St. Albans, where there is a marble 


monument to his memory. He left issue: 1, 
Edward, of whom presently; 2, Thomas, died 
December 26, 1736, buried at St. Peter’s ; 3, John, 
married Mary, only daughter of Robert Herbert, 
of Edgeworth, Middlesex, both buried at St. 
Peter’s ; 4, Elizabeth, married to Thomas New, of 
Newbarns, St. Albans, buried at St. Peter’s. 
Edward of Greenwich, citizen and mason of 
London, rebuilt many City churches, and in 1715 
built the north front of Earl Chandos’s house at 
Canons, Middlesex ; married Mary Beauchamp, 
who was dead in 1741. His will is dated July 22, 
1741, and was proved October 20 following ; and 
he left issae—1, Susannah, married to Sir John 
Strange; 2, Letitia, married to James Mundy; 3, 
Martha, married first to —— Cramer, and secondly 
to Sir Thomas Parker, Knt.,a Judge of the Common 
Pleas ; 4, Lucy, married to Thomas Phillips, of 
Heaton, Herefordshire. Henry C. WILKINS. 
Cheltenham. 


In one point the inscription on the monumental 
slab to Edward Strong at St. Peter’s Church, St. 
Albans, is certainly incorrect. It commemorates, 
after mentioning his name and death in 1723 in 
his seventy-second year, and that of his wife 
Martha, who died in 1725, aged seventy-two, 
after a union of forty-nine years, that of their only 
daughter, Elizabeth New, of Newbarns, widow, 
who died October 26, 1747, aged seventy-one 
years. Sir George Strong Nares is known to be 
descended from Susan, the eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Edward Strong, who married Sir John 
Strange, Master of the Rolls, 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


An interesting account of the family of Strong 
and the architectural works they were engaged 
upon is to be found at p. 167 of ‘ The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hertford,’ by Robert 
Clutterbuck, London, Nichols, 1815-27, CO. P. 

Westminster, 8.W, 
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Dovetras (7 §. i. 169, 198).—The following 
extract from ‘The Abbot’ (chap. xxxvi.) seems to 
answer the query of C. F. W.:— 

“ The lines from an old poem called ‘ The Howlet,’ 

O, Douglas ! Douglas! 
Tender and true. 


“Trusty Sir John Holland !’ said the Lady Douglas, | 


apostrophizing the puet, ‘a kinder heart never inspired 
a rbyme.’”’ 
D. R. 


As I do not find any reply in later numbers, ex- 
cept the reference at p. 198 by the Rev. J. W. 
Exsworta to Miss Muloch’s modern charming 
verses, I venture to add some further information. 
Mrs. Craik prefixes these words as a quotation, 
and writes them— 

Douglas ! Douglas! tendir und treu. 
See ‘Thirty Years : being Poems New and Old,’ 
Macmillan, 1880, and ‘Songs of our Youth, 
Harper & Brothers, 1875, set to music (this by Miss 
Muloch herself) 1875, p. 89. 

In the second volume of ‘The Abbot,’ 
chap. xxxv., the Abbot tells Lady Douglas that 
the token he brings from Sir William consists “in 
the words of an old bard,” “and he uttered in a 
low tone the lines from an old poem called ‘ The 
Howlet,’ 

O, Douglas! Douglas! 
Tender and true.”’ 
A note refers to Sir John Holland’s poem as 
known by the beautiful edition presented to the 
Bannatyne Club by Mr. David Laing. The 
Bannatyne Club edition of 1882, a reprint, con- 
fidently assigns the authorship of “The Buke of 
the Howlat by Holland” to Sir Richard Holland. 
The thirty-first stanza contains what seems to be a 
description of the Douglas arms, in which these 
words are given :— 
O: Dowglas, O: Dowglas, Tendir and Trewe. 

I shall be much obliged if C. F. W. could 
refer me to the work (of J. Grant) in which he 
thinks he has seen the words quoted, and assist 
me in obtaining the tune by Lady John Scott, 
if these are connected with anything of earlier 
date than Mrs. Craik’s lines. Gero. S. Hate. 

Boston, Mass., U.8. 


’ Sir Francis Lesion, M.P. ror Leicester, 1614 
(7™ 8. i. 284).—Mr. Beaven is quite right in his 
surmise as to this gentleman. It was the father, 
and not the son, who sat for Leicester in the Parlia- 
ment of 1614. Sir Francis Leigh, jun., after- 


| «Tt was this Daye Ordered that the Persons under- 
written who are Arpointed to beare the Newes of the 
Quenes Ma’tys good deliverance (which our Lorde well 
| sende) to Sundry Princes, shall have Allowances as fol- 
| loweth, vizt 
The L: Admyrall to Thempo’r p’ diem, iiij" in prest, 
CCH, 
The [4 Fitzwaters to the ffrench King p’ diem iiij" in 
prest, CCmks, 
| Sr Henry Sydney to the Kings of Romayne, and 
Boheme, v marks by y* Dave in prest, v° mks 
Richard Shellev to the King of Portugall iiii marks p’ 
| diem in Prest, iiij’ mks,” 
Jony E. Batury. 
Stretford, Manchester, 


Booxs on Mary, Queen or Scots (7" §. i, 
289).—There is a series of articles on the ‘ Biblio- 
| graphy of Mary, Queen of Scots’ in the first and 
second volumes of the Crypt, a scarce little maga- 
zine of considerable merit, published at Ringwood, 
Hants, 1827-9. The list contains 123 entries, 
arranged chronologically. The second in the list 
is as follows, and may be of help to your corre- 
spondent : “ ‘A Defence of the Honour of Queen 
Mary of Scotland; with a Declaration of her Right, 
Title, and Interest in the Crown of England,’ 
London, 1569; and with alterations, Litge, 1571, 
8vo.”; and the editor appends this note :- 

“ This very rare volume has been usually attributed to 
Morgan Phillips, semetimes called Philip Morgan, a 
native of Monmouthshire, who died about 1570; but it 
is now ascertained to have been written and privately 
dispersed by Bishop Leslie. A French transl»tion ia 
said to have been published immediately by one William 
Carter, an English printer and violent Papist, who was 
hanged and quartered at Tyburn January 11, 1584.” 

J. S. Atwoopn. 

Exeter. 


Missinc Lonpon Monuments (7" §. i, 188, 
274).—Miss Busk needs not regret the disappear- 
ance of the Duke of Cumberland’s effigy at the 
corner of Bryanstone Street. The red coat that 
‘* relieved her infantine fancy” decorated the pre- 
decessor of the present sign, which was far superior 
to the existing one as a work of art, having been 
really well drawn and coloured. It was probably 
the portrait of Henry Frederick (b, 1745, d. 1790), 
the duke who succeeded the conqueror of Culloden. 
The latter was born in 1721, and died in 1765; 
whereas the sign, as I remember it, represented an 
officer in the costume of the middle of George III.’s 
reign. For twenty years I lived not far from the 
public-house in question, which I have passed a 
hundred times. About fifteen or sixteen years 





wards Earl of Chichester, was not knighted before 
December 11, 1618. W. D. Piyx. 


Imprest (7 S. i. 167, 253).—The follow- 
ing is an instance of the use of this term, taken | 
from the Register of the Privy Council of Queen | 
Mary, May 16, 1555, when the councillors met | 
at Hampton Court :— 


ago the old figure was painted out, and an absurd 
stagey one was substituted, in a preposterous hat 
and jack-boots, which the artist no doubt believed 
to be « great improvement on the original picture. 

[ am sorry Miss Busk adopts the modern 
fashion of applying the term “butcher” to the 
conqueror of Culloden. He was a brave young 


map, and had fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy. 
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When he won his victory at Culloden he was only 


twenty-four'years old. No doubt he was severe, 
as was the custom of the time, in punishing rebels, 
but not as severe as the savage clansman would 
have been if they had won the day. “ A la guerre, 
comme & la guerre.” J. Dixon. 


Gun Fcists (7 S. i. 268).—These, when fitted 
to old muskets, are exported in large numbers to 
the west coast of Africa, where they are bartered 
for ivory, palm-oil, and other produce. UH. 8S. 

I believe guns with flint locks are still made to 
export for the African trade. D. TOWNSHEND. 

Hillfields. 


‘Over tHe Hitt to tae Poor-Hovss’ (7* §. 
i. 300).—This is one of Will Cuarleton’s “ Farm 
Ballads.” Carleton is an American poet, and an 
edition of his works was published in England 
by George Routledge & Sons in 1879. 
W. E. Apams., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Rev. J. Paterson Masson asks for the 
author of ‘Over the Hill to the Poor-House.’ It 
is written by Will M. Carleton, an American. 

Evizaspeta Huemayn. 


H. Howarp’s Dramas (7* S. i. 289).—There 
are two copies of this book in the Library of the 
British Museum, In the Catalogue the author- 
ship of one is attributed to “C. J. Wells,” whilst 
the authorship of the other is ascribed to “C. J. 
Wills.” With reference to C. J. Wells, see an 
interesting note by D. G. Rossetti, under the 
heading of “ Ebenezer Jones,” ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4% S. v. 
154. G. F. R. B. 


Recartra (7" §S. i, 266).—Regatta is the common 
Italian word in every-day use for any contest of 
boats. In the older dictionaries it is variously 
spelt rigatto, rigatta, regata; and is variously 
derived from remicare or remigare, to row, and 
from fare a rigata=a gare, to contest, to emulate, 
which has given the common word for a broker, 
an old-clothes man, rigattiere. The weight of 
erudite opinion seems in favour of the former. 


R. H. Busx. 


“Man ative” (7" §. i. 249).—This is an old 
Rugby School phrase, and should appear in the 
Glossary of Public School Words which we were 
promised some time ago. Why may it not mean 
simply what it says? It is an exclamation of 
impatience : “ Man alive, what are you doing that 
for?” i.¢., “You, a living man with your wits 
about you, haven’t you more sense than to do that ?” 
This, at least, is the way in which I have heard it 
used. It is interesting, as one of the comparatively 
few cases in which, in ordinary English, an adjective 
follows, instead of preceding, the substantive. 
These instances are often of a religious kind ; as, 











“God Almighty,” “Life eternal,” “Faith un- 
feigned,” “Court Christian ”; but some are secular, 


as, “‘ Court martial,” ‘‘ Theatre royal.” 
A. J. M. 


Compare the expression “‘ Man alive” with the 
forcible interjection occasionally made use of, 
“As I live,” and rationale and an explanation 
seem to be made apparent. A. C. Buair. 


STREANAESHALCH (7™ §, i. 150, 214, 255).— All 
the spellings of this name given in Sweet's ‘ Oldest 
English Texts’ are taken from Bede’s ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,’ and as the Moore MS, is the oldest 
and most important, there is nothing in Sweet’s 
forms to disprove my etymology of this name. It 
would be of interest to know what form has caused 
S. E. to arrive at so definite a conclusion that 
Streanaes “is not the genitive case of a proper 
name.” There is certainly no phonological ground 
for such an assertion. What evidence is there 
that the Northumbrians used lighthouses, or that 
their ‘‘day-light beacons” were formed of a “ bundle 
of straw tied to the top of a pole”? Surely we 
should expect beacon (a word that Sweet’s book 
shows to be sufficiently old) to be used in preference 
to such a clumsy metonymy as straw= beacon. 
But, assuming that Bede’s Farus is the classic 
pharus (which, however, does not mean a beacon), 
it is by no means certain that it signified with 
Bede a lighthouse. In Low Latin pharus meant a 
chandelier, and it is used in this sense by Alcuin, 
who was almost a contemporary of Bede’s :— 

Hoc altare farum supra suspenderat altum, 
Qui tenet ordinibus tria grandia vasa novenie, 
Carmen de Pontiff, Ebor., 1494-5, 

If S. E. were able to reconcile all these discre- 
pancies there would still remain the difficulty that 
one etymology must explain the three instances of 
thislocal name. 8. E. thinks that this Northumbrian 
halch (= West Saxon healh) would be now repre- 
sented byhaugh. This is disproved by the instance 
of Finchale, where we have ample evidence that 
hale was originally halch. Sweet gives in his 
glossary, under healh, the following local names : 
Baldwines healh, Puttan healh, Iddes healh, 
and Cymedes healh. Now the first three are 
certainly from personal names, and so, probably, is 
the fourth. So that analogy favours my etymology 
of Stréones-healh. The fact is that personal names 
play a very much greater part in local etymology 
than is generally suspected. 

W. H. Srevenson. 


Friamporoven ann Kirk Etva (7® §, i. 245). 
—There can be little doubt that the derivation 
here given of Kirk Ella is right ; but it had already 
been stated with some illustrations, in 1881, in the 
Yorksh. Archeol. Journal, vii. 58, n., and referred 
toin‘N. & Q., 6" S. xi. 121, n. As to Flam- 
borough, notice should be taken of what appears in 
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the ‘Whitby Chartulary’ vol. i. (Surt. Soc., 
vol. Ixix., issued in 1880), to which attention was 
called 6" §. xii. 292 (and erratum 320). 

W. C. B. 


* Dictionary oF Natronat Biocrapny’ (6"§, 
xi, 105, 443; xii. 321; 7" S. i, 25, 82, 342).— 
In your publication W. C. B., in his “ Notes 
and Corrections,” himself requires a little correc- 
tion when he says, ‘‘ Mr. Boutell wrote the letter- 
press to accompany Mr. Aldis’s photographs of 
the carvings in Worcester Cathedral.” The fact is 
that Mr. Boutell had engaged to do so, but in a 
manner which I need not describe he left Mr. 
Aldis in the lurch ; and at the last moment, after 
considerable pressure, I consented to supply 
(though in a very inferior manner) what Mr. 
Boutell ought to have done. The proof of this 
may be seen in the preface to Mr, Aldis’s work. 

J. Noaxe. 


* AppREss To THE Ecyptian Mummy’ (7 §. 
i. 360).—The reply to this will be found in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 89, 138, 176. 
Wm. Freenove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


Bunyan’s ‘ Pitcrim’s Procress’ (7% §, i, 227, 
272, 336).—Mr. John Nash’s copy has been taken 
to the British Museum, where Mr. R. E. Graves 
kindly gave it a very careful examination. On 
comparison with the copy of the first edition lately 
placed in the Museum Library it was evident that 
the volume in question was of the first edition, con- 
taining none of the three passages which were 
added to the second edition. The only remaining 
doubt was as to the date of the copper-plate en- 
graving which faces the title-page. At first sight 
this seemed identical with the plate in the British 
Museum copy of the third edition ; but a careful 
scrutiny revealed a slight, though material, differ- 
ence. The plate in Mr. Nash’s copy has“ Vanity” 
marked on the city from which the Pilgrim is flee- 
ing, while in the plate in the third edition the 
word “ Destruction ” is printed, and slight remains 
of the upper parts of the V and the tail of the y are 
traceable. Mr. Graves is of opinion that the word 
* Vanity” was taken out of the plate forthe engraving 
for the third edition and “ Destruction” substituted, 
and that this proves that the plate was originally 
engraved for the first edition and the alteration 
subsequently made on discovery of the mistake. 
This makes Mr. Nash’s copy unique. It will be 
remembered that Christian does not reach the town 
“Vanity ” until he has got half way through “ the 
wilderness of this world”—a journey which, as 
represented in the plate, appears both short and 
easy. 

Mr. George Unwin, who has also inspected the 
copy, concurs in thinking that the plate was in- 
serted at the time of binding. He discovered that 


it does not form a leaf of the sixteen pages, signed 








A, with which the volume commences, but wag 
edged on to a plain leaf (which has disappeared) 
in front of the title-page. The paper used for 
both engraving and title-page is precisely similar 
in make and appearance. 

Mr. Graves was much struck with the circum. 
stance that there is no portrait in any of the other 
known copies of the first edition. He accounted 
for this by supposing either that only a portion of 
the first edition was so illustrated, the plate having 
been withdrawn on discovery of the mistake in it, 
or that the other copies had, in the course of 
couple of centuries, lost their plate, probably at 
the hands of a collector, and been rebound. 

The copy is very nearly perfect, part of a mar- 
ginal note on one page being alone missing. It is 
larger in size than the copy of the first edition in 
the British Musem, the margins of which have 
apparently been cut down on rebinding. 

T. A. Nass. 


Inner Temple. 


Ruymine Cnarters (6 §, xii. 84, 194, 253, 
314, 410, 475; 7" S. i. 94, 231, 316).—Will you 
allow me a line to express my regret that I have 
unwittingly wounded the susceptibilities of Mr. 
Atrrep Watus? In anything I have said I had 
no intention of giving offence or of acting dis- 
courteously, and if I have done so I tender my 
apologies. I appear to have misunderstood the 
mode in which the quotations were given from 
Crompton’s book, which led to a chronvlogical 
inference which seems not warranted. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that 
the rhyming charter in question is a forgery of the 
thirteenth century, fabricated for a special purpose, 
whatever may be said by Camden, Crompton, or 
anybody else. I challenge the production of any 
rhyming charter of a date previous to the Con- 
quest—I might, indeed, say previous to the thir- 
teenth century. I mean, of course, a real date, 
not a pretended one. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Biturarps (7 §. i. 167, 238, 293, 324, 358).— 
D. M. says that I quoted “the statement in ‘ Annals 
of Gaming,’ 1775,” to the effect that “it is a game 
newly introduced from France.” That statement 
I believe to be perfectly correct, in spite of 
D. M.’s evidence. If D. M. had taken the trouble 
to read my note, he would have perceived that I 
was writing on the subject of cannon or carambole, 
and not on that of any older form of billiards, Can 
D. M. show that the carambole game was played 
in England in 1661? That would indeed be a 
discovery. As to the old game of billiards, it is 
mentioned, even earlier than D. M.’s date, by 
writers not altogether unknown,— FE. Spenser 
(‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’ 1591) and W. Shake- 
speare (‘Anthony and Cleopatra,’ 1608-23). They 
say, however, nothing of carambole. 
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Since writing as above, I have seen the quota- 
tion (p. 358) of a passage from the Co-operative 
and Financial Review; but I cannot agree with 
Mr. W. Maycock in thinking that it “may be 
discussed with interest to many.” On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that the reviewer was only 
the perpetrator of a rather silly, if elaborate, joke. 

JuLtian Marsuatt, 


For an account of the billiard table and game 
as played “at the Portugal Ambassadors, now 
newly come,” see Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ under date 
December 4, 1679 :— 

“T din’d...... at the Portugal Ambassadors, now newly 
come...... There was a billiard-table, with as many more 
hazards as ours Commonly have; the game being only 
to prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the 
port or touching the pin; if one miss hitting the ball 
every time, the game is lost, or if hazarded. Tis more 
difficult to hazard a ball, tho’ so many, than in our table, 
by reason the bound is made so exactly even, and the 
edges not stuff'd; the balls also are bigger, and they for 
the most part use the sharp and small end of the billiard 
stick, which is shod with brasee or silver.” 

H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Opp Brunner or Trackeray (7* §, i. 326). 
—I recollect that Sir Charles Trevelyan, when 
travelling in Ireland during the repeal agitation, 
wrote letters on the subject to the Morning 
Chronicle. In one of these he stated that the 
peasantry believed G.P.O. meant “ God Preserve 
O'Connell.” I do not believe Thackeray made any 
blunder in his first edition of ‘ The Irish Sketch- 
Book.’ G. A. 


Bournemouth. 


PonTerRAcT=THE Broken Bripce (7 §, i. 
268).—It is to be regretted that no authority is 
given for the following statement, taken from 
‘Traces of History in the Names of Places,’ by 
Flavell Edmunds (London, Longmans, 1869):— 

“In one remarkable instance [of English place-names 
containing Latin words], the Latin name is the only 
appellation, and is composed of a noun and a participle 
in the ablative case, as though it were the commence- 
ment of a passage in some Latin chronicle. The name 
Pontefracto, afterwards corrupted to Pomfret—in which 
form it appears in Shakspeare’s ‘ Richard III.’—and 
now more correctly written Pontefract, does indeed sug- 
gest a story, tragical enough, however briefly told. Seven 
hundred years ago an Archbishop of York was passing 
with his train along the bridge at this spot when the 
structure gave way. Life was lost; and maimed sur- 
Vivors as well as bereaved relatives had ample reason 
to remember the ‘ broken bridge.’ ''—P. 108. 

From a churchman’s share in causing the cala- 
mity, one would think this a peculiarly likely case 
for the erection of a commemorative chapel on the 
restored bridge in which to pray for the souls of 
those killed on the occasion, and, as usual, for 
“all cristen sowles.” Do the town’s archives show 
any trace of this? Whether Mr. Edmunds is 





case” became the name of the town I am not at 
the moment prepared to say; but I observe that 
the wording of the ancient common seal of its 
burgesses implies that the town was named Pons 


Sractus. Joun W. Bone. 


Camden (vol. ii., col, 863, ed. Gibson, Lond., 
1722) states :— 

* And not far from the banks of the river is Pontfract, 

or Uroken-bridge, commonly called Pontfreit, which 
arose out of the ruins of Legeolium. In the Saxon 
times the name of this town was Kirkby, which was 
changed by the Normans into Pontfract, because of a 
broken bridge there. The story is that here was a 
wooden bridge over this river when William, Archbishop 
of York, who was sister's son to King Stephen, returned 
from Rome ; and that he was welcomed here with such 
a crowd of people, that the bridge broke and many fell 
into the river; but that the Archbishop prayed so 
earnestly that not one of them was lost.’’ 
The editor, however, cites a charter from the 
‘ Monasticon’ to show, by a comparison of dates, 
that the place “was called Pontefract at least fifty- 
two years before the miracle, and how much longer 
we know not.” In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. xi. 135, C. H. 
examines the question, and, discarding any theory 
of a broken bridge, observes that “the story 
which assigns the origin of the name to Ibert de 
Laci, the first Norman possessor, is much more 
probable. He is said to have given the name to 
it from the resemblance it bore to his birthplace, 
Pontfrete.” Ep. Marsiatu, 





The Cluniac Priory of Pontefract was founded 
(temp. William II.) by Robert de Lacey (vide 
Cartam Hugonis de la Val, circa a.v. 1120, 
* Monasticon,’ vol. v. p. 121). In the foundation 
charter the place is called Kyrkeby, but in a.p. 
1159 (the date of the consecration of the church) 
Henry de Lacey describes it as Pontefract. The 
change of name must, therefore, have taken place 
between 1120 and 1159. The name Pontefract is 
found in a second charter of the founder (temp, 
Henry I.), but the genuineness of this charter 
is doubted by Hunter (‘South Yorkshire,’ 
vol. ii. p. 201). Mr. Longstaffe, in his introduc- 
tion to ‘ Nathan Drake’s Journal of the Sieges of 
Pontefract Castle’ (“ Miscellanea,” Surtees Soc., 
vol, xxxvii., 1860), says :— 








correct or otherwise in stating that his “ ablative 


“The name of Pontefract—if the second charter of 
Rob, de Lacey be a forgery—seems to have been con- 
ferred between 1100 and 1181 in the place of Kirkby, 
and so agrees very well with Thomas of Castleford’s 
statement that it perpetuated the memory of a miracle 
at the breaking of a bridge on the Aire or Ouse on the 
arrival of Archbishop William in 1153. But as neither 
river is close to the town, it bas been suggested that 
some accident to an old bridge over the mill-wash is a 
more probable origin,” 

=. Bd. 


Lewis says: “ This place...... obtained the name 
of Pontfract from the breaking of a bridge over the 
river Aire while William, Archbishop of York and 
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son of the sister of King Stephen, was passing over 
it, attended by an immense crowd, who escorted 
him on his return from Rome”; and Camden says: 
“St. William wrought the miracle that changed 
the name from Kirkeby to Pontefract”; so that 
the name seems to have been altered about 1153. 
Tt was at first called Broken Bridge, and changed 
by the Norman Lacey to Pontefracte. The neigh- 
bouring manor had been given at the Conquest to 
Hildebert de Lacy, and Robert Lacy, his son, 
founded the monastery of Pontefract; and in the 
grant confirming his donation he mentions “ the 
church of All Saints at Kirkby.” 


Constance RvussgELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


3kuE Stone (7 §, i. 150, 217, 294).—Be- 
sides the Blue Stones at Newcastle and at Leigh, 
there was a Mere Stone, or Blue Stone, on the 
boundary between the demesne of Manchester and 
the township of Reddish, mentioned in 1322 (Chet- 
ham Society, vol. lviii. p. 588). At p. 558 of 
the same volume Mr. Harland, the editor, says :— 
“ Blew-Stone was the name of a field on the con- 
fines of Reddish, on a waste patch near which till 
lately [1862] a huge blue boulder; probably one of 
the old meres or boundary stones of the demesne 


or manor,” > oe & 


CanTanKsrovus (7 §S, i. 87, 118) is treated 
of, unless I am mistaken, somewhere in Sala’s 
*Echoes of the Week,’ Illustrated News series. 
An index might give it. Tu. 


Cuarke (7 §. i. 227, 278).—Oddly, Ursay 
ae the ‘ Biog. Dram.’ as 1860, meaning 1760. 
ut Allibone makes a mistake that is very funny. 
He states that in 1760 she died, and “in 1785 
she published a narrative of her own life.” Phil- 
lips, ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ gives the date as 1760, and 
probably this will be right. C, A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Memoirs or Grimacpt (6" §S. xii, 427, 500; 
7™ §S. i. 36, 312).—The copyright of the materials 
from which Charles Dickens compiled his ‘ Life of 
Joseph Grimaldi’ were purchased by my father of 
Richard Hughes, executor of the celebrated clown. 
Two editions were issued in 1838, the first of 
which was published in February of that year. 
I think, though I speak without the book before 
me, but on the authority on this point of our 
greatest Cruikshank collector, that these two 
editions bad twelve plates and a portrait of Joe 
Grimaldi in ordinary dress. In 1845 Charles 
Whitehead, the author of ‘Richard Savage’ (whose 
‘Life’ has been recently written by Mr. H. T. 
Mackenzie Bell), re-edited the work by the aid of 
some new material collected by Mr. J. H. Burn. 
This new edition had, I think, all the thirteen 
plates of the original edition, with an additional 
one of “ Grimaldi as Clown in the Pantomime of 





Mother Goose,” this plate being a full-length 
portrait of this famous clown. It was a coloured 
plate. There have been subsequent editions pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge, but of these J am 
not able to speak, as I have not come across them, 
Grorce Benttey. 
8, New Burlington Street. 


Historicat Parauwet (7" §. i. 187, 256),— 
In connexion with Mr. Justice Chitty’s joke, the 
following story, which I have seen quoted from 
Lord Eldon’s ‘ Anecdote Book,’ may be worth re- 
producing :— 

“ Attending a cause in the Court of Exchequer, a part 
of the ceiling fell down and alarmed the judges, counsel, 
&e. Mr. Gryffid Price, an honest and excellent but 
warm Welshman, turned to me and said, in his familiar 
way, ‘ My dear Jack,what an escape! Who could have ex- 
pected that weshould all have been delivered?’ He hated 
a pun, and particularly a bad one; and [ thought nothing 
could have restrained my Welsh friend's wrath when | 
said, ‘My dear Price, you make more than enough of 
this. Ought not you, as an experienced lawyer, to have 
been aware that sealing (ceiling) and delivery always go 
together?’” 

Wa. W. Marsnaty, M.A. B.C.L. 


Guernsey, 


Bumsoat Woman (7 §. i. 289, 313).— Your 
correspondents should read the article on‘ The Bum- 
Boat Woman,’ by Captain Glascock, R.N., in‘ Heads 
of the People, 1841, for the “derrywation o’ 
the word” according to “ Pipes, the Boatswain.” 
The picture of “Bum-boat Kate,” ‘ Pilchard 
Poll,” and “Coaxing Bett,” drawn by Kenny 
Meadows, with her leg of mutton and trimmings, 
is also worth attention. J. Stanpisn Haty. 


Autnors oF Quotations Wantep (7™ §, i, 
290).— 
The poem ‘ Sunday,’ which opens, 
After long days of storms and showers, 
was written byArchdeacon Freeman. The following extract 
in reference to the poem may interest T. W. C.:—*“ Mr. 
Keble delighted in the poem on ‘Sunday,’ written by Arch- 
deacon Freeman. One day he said to me,‘ Many people 
give me the credit of having written those verses; | wish 
i had, for they are excellent!’ Certainly, the Sundays 
at his vicarage shadowed forth the ‘ faultless charities 
| above,’* as clearly as one can ever expect to see them on 
earth.""— Vide *‘ Musings over the Christian Year,” ‘ Re- 
collections of Hursley Vicarage,’ pp. 84, 85. M. W. 
(7% S. i. 269.) 
I think W. T. L. will find the lines, 
The dews of the evening most carefully shun 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun, 
are the production of Lord Chesterfield. G. B. 
Lord Chesterfield’s ‘ Advice to a Lady in Autumn.’ 
Ep. MARSHALL, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved i-le. 
Surns, ‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night.’ 
Cc. 8. N. 
[Very many correspondents supply this reference. } 








® Verse 6 in the poem ‘Sunday,’ 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Nos Amis les Livres: Causeries sur la Littérature 
Curieuse et la Librairie, Par Octave Uzanne. (Paris, 
Quantin.) . - 

Tuts delicately printed and attractive-looking volume 

may be regarded as the first result of M. Uzanne’s de- 

termination to abandon in favour of bibliographical 
studies the lighter class of literature in which he has 
obtained so distinguished success. That the author of 

‘Les Caprices d’un Bibliophile’ and the editor of Le 

Livre, the principal bibliographical periodical of the day, 

should have much matter of interest which he is burn- 

ing to utter is natural. In the delightful work he now 
publishes M. Uzaune explores the less frequented paths of 
literature. With the great masters—Froissart, Rabelais, 

Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire—he does not greatly concern 

himself. He is more at home in discussing the revela- 

tions of Monsieur Nicolas than those of Rousseau, and 
he does not scorn to draw attention to the least scrupulous 
employers of Venetian patois, Bibliophile Jacob is, of 
course, a favourite with him, Many contemporaries— 

Musset and Baudelaire among others—M. Uzanne criti 

cizes, not always in the most indulgent spirit, He knows 

how, on occasion, to wield the lash, and even as con- 
cerns those who have passed away he holds with Jules 

Vallés that “la mort n'est pas une excuse.” His new 

volume is most attractive reading. M. Uzanne has, 

indeed, won himself a position with the Gustave Brunets, 
the Peignots, the Uctave Deleperres, and the Charles 

Monselets who have given to French bibliography the 

charm of fancy in addition to the value of accuracy. 


How to Form a Library, By H, B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
(Stock.) 

Ir a man could in cold blood form a library worthy of 
the name, Mr. Wheatley is the man to teach him how to 
doit, The pleasantly written and instructive work he 
now issues at least supplies a list of very many works 
indispensable to a fair library of reference, and is likely 
to be of use to those even who are well informed on 
bibliographical subjects, A man, however, buys books as 
the poet, according to the Laureate, “sings, because he 
must,” and to meet the tastes of these various collectors 
is impossible. Bibliographical works of this description 
are accordingly more pleasant as gossip about books than 
directly valuavle. We could add to Mr, Wheatley’s list 
a good many Lovks of importance equal to most that he 
mentions. Tlleasanter, however, than dwelling upon 
what cannot, in a work of this size, be regarded as 
shortcomings, is the task of welcoming a volume which 
all book-lovers will glance through with plea:ure, and 
most general readers may consult with advantage. 


Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources ; 
or, the Niti Literature of Burmah, By James Gray. 
(Triibner & Co ) 

Messnus. Trusyer & Co. have opportunely added to their 

“ Oriental Series "’ this volume on Burmese proverbs and 

maxims. To the general reader the Niti literature will 

present an interesting study. Mr, Gray, in his short 
introduction, clearly demonstrates that most of these 

Burmese upothegms derive their origin from Brahmanic 

sources. ‘Ihe compilation of the Nitis is due to the 

Punnas, to whom the Buddhists of Burmah are much 

indebted for any early literature they possess, The copious 

foot-notes which Mr. Gray has added illustrate fully the 
connexion between Sanskritic and Burmese aphorisms. 

Comparative anthology will always be a fascinating 

study for those who have the time and patience to trace 





in it the early history of the various families of the 
human race. Their religion, customs, manners, and 
literature can often thus be elucidated. In this analytical 
and synthetical process the intercommunication between 
races is discoverable. In this research, and the fact of 
many proverbs, maxims, and much folk-lore being com- 
mon to many nations, especially of the East, it may be 
seen that there was a common basis of religion and 
morality, the outlines of which are preserved to us in 
anthological literature. 

Mr. Gray's book can be commended as a valuable 
contribution to Messrs. Triibner’s popular and useful 
“ Oriental Series.” 


Tue improvement recently cffected in Macmillan is 
maintained, and that magazine has now a more dis- 
tinctly literary flavour than most of its rivals. ‘ Criticism 
as an Inductive Science,’ by William Archer, is a con- 
clusive answer to some recently expressed views of 
Prof. Moulton. ‘ Archbishop Trench,’ by an Old Pupil, 
‘Worn-out Types,’ and ‘ Horton,’ the last with some 
pleasant comments on Milton, are all good. Mr. Pater’s 
‘Sir Thomas Browne’ is lexs satisfactory.—‘ In Umbria,’ 
which commences in the Hnglish /llusti ated, is by Mra, 
Macquoid, with excellent illustrations of Perugia by Mr, 
Thomas Macquoid. A capital reproduction of Mr. J, 
MacWhirter’s ‘May’ is also given. Mr, Fitzgerald 
Molloy writes on ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ and an eminently dis- 
tasteful record of wanton slaughter, entitled ‘ Sketches 
of Bird Life in South Sweden,’ has some fairly executed 
illustrations. —‘ Some Coincidences in Literature,’ which 
appears in the Corxh:l/, deals with those forms of resem- 
blance which escape the charge of plagiarism. ‘ Balzac,’ 
in the same wuagazine, depicts the jife of the great 
French novelist with that of Madame de Balzac after her 
husband's death, and says little of his works. A story by 
the author of * King So.omon’s Mines’ begins in the present 
number.— Mr, Richard Jefferies writes in Longman’s on 
* Hours of Spring,’ and Mr. W. H. Hudson on * Humming 
Birds,’ In his ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang 
drifts into something like politica. —Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son sends to the Nineteenth Century another contribution 
to the discussion with Prof. Freeman on names, He has 
very much the best of the argument, In the same maga- 
zine Mr. Percy M. Wallace gives an account of ‘ Mr, 
Donnelly’s Shakespeare Cipher,’ which represents the 
late-t phase of the Shakspeare-Bacon craze. The Rev, 
J. Murphy contributes, from the Catholic standpoint, a 
paper on ‘The Case of Galileo..—Mr. Edmund Yates 
writes in the Fortnightly on ‘ Bygone Shows,’ giving an 
interesting account of many half torgotten entertain- 
ments.—* The Other Side of the Moon,’ by Mr. Lucas 
Malet, deals with the strange individuality of Amiel.—Mr., 
Phil Robinson continues in the Gentleman's bis ‘ Snakes 
in Poetry,’ Dr. Japp writes on * Lady Martin’s Female 
Characters of Shakespeare,’ and the Rev. H. RK, Haweis 
gives some observations on ‘The States, 1885.'— Wal- 
ford’s Antiquarian has an essay on ‘ Morris Dancing and 
May-Day Games,’ and a second, by the editor, on ‘A 
Precursor of Hansard,’ 


Part XXVIII. of Messrs, Cuasseli’s reprint of the 
Encyclopadic Dictionary, carrying the alphabet to 
** Economical,” has an elaborate essay on ‘‘ Dream,” and 
ample information under such words as “ Drive,” “ Drop,” 
* Drum,” and “ Earth.” Encyclopredic information is 
found under the compounds of ** Dynam” and under 
“ East Indies,"’—Messrs. Cassell also supply Our Own 
Country, Part XV1., with views of Exeter and its fine 
Cathedral, its Guildhall, and houses in thé cathedral 
close, and the Wye from Ross to Monmouth, with illus- 
trations of both places.—Part X. of Greater London is 
occupied with Epping Forest, and carries the reader 
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from Chingford to Wanstead, leaving few places of 
interest undepicted.—Shakespeare, Part IV., is confined 
to ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and has four full-page 
woodcuts,—The views in Egypt, Descriptive and Pre- 
turesque, Part XIII., are principally taken in Cairo 
and its suburbs. Very striking some of the views are.— 
Part VIII. of the History of India supplies a spirited 
record.—Part IX. of Gleanings from Popular Authors is 
well selected.—Part I. of an Jllustrated Boot of Sports 
and Pastimes has been added to the publications of this 
enterprising firm. 


Part 30 of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies gives a remark- 
ably long list of travesties of Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Three 
Fishers,’ 


Tue tate R, R. Stopart.—In Mr. Robert Riddle 
Stodart, who died in Edinburgh April 19 last, aged fifty- 
nine, Scotland has lost one of its greatest heraldic and 
genealogical scholars. His studies in these departments, 
begun in very early life, were carried on with enthusiasm 
for sixteen years in Ceylon, where he amassed a library 
of historical and genealogical works, French, German, 
and Italian, as well as English and Scotch. In 1864 he 
became officially connected with the Lyon Office, and in 
co-operation with the present Lyon King of Arms he 
devoted his energies to raising the reputation of the 
Scottish College of Arms, to which he helped to give an 
éclat which it had not had for many generations. His 
two folio volumes entitled ‘ Scottish Arms’ (Edinburgh, 
1880) are the most valuable contribution to Scottish 
heraldry since the days of Nisbet. The first volume is 
a series of finely executed facsimiles from armorial MSS., 
including a till then unknown fourteenth century MS., 
unique in its beauty, in the Royal Library at Brussels ; 
and the second volume, containing the letterpress, isa 
treasury of the author's lore in the byways, even more 
than the highways, of heraldry and genealogy. He was 
a frequent and much-valued contributor to the Genea- 
logist and the Herald and Genealogist, and from time to 
time contributed to ‘ N. & Q.’ under the signature S***. 
He was ready at all times to put his vast stores of infor- 
mation at the service of all who had a taste for similar 
pursuits or whose literary undertakings led them to com- 
municate with him. 


Tne CuetTHamM Socrety.—At the annual meeting of 
this society, at Manchester, last week, Mr. Chancellor 
Christie, the President, in the chair, supported by the 
Vice-President, the Bishop of Chester, the publication 
of the last part of ‘The Diary and Correspondence of 
Dr, John Worthington, a Manchester man, Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge,’ was announced, having been 
edited by Mr. Christie. The volume is said to introduce 
some important topics of the time, and to be full of 
literary interest, It is to be followed by a bibliography 
of Worthington's writings, by the same editor, including 
the rare edition of ‘The Christian's Pattern.’ Another 
interesting announcement in the report is that Dr. A. W. 
Ward, of the Victoria University, had undertaken to 
edit for the members the poems of Dr, John Byrom, a 
contributor to the Spectator, and one of the most eminent 
of the literary natives of Manchester. Numerous unpub- 
lished verses are promised. The report further describes 
a series of letters (to be printed in one of the volumes, 
under the editorship of the hon. sec., Mr, J, E, Bailey), 
written by Byrom in 1718-19, to a friend in London, 
directing the secret printing of a pamphlet there in 
defence of the great Dr. Richard Bentley, under whose 
mastership at Trinity Byrom was a pupil, and deeply 
interested in his quarrel. The pamphlet was entitled 
‘A Review of the Proceedings against Dr, Bentley,’ 
Lond., 8vo., 1719, and is attributed by Monk, in his life 





of that scholar, to the aggrieved professor himself, 
Halkett and Laing also ascribe it to Bentley. Byrom 
urged his friend to get the tract printed with “ incom. 
parable secrecy,” otherwise “the V.-C.,”" Dr. Gooch, 
“ will eat me up as a man would eat an Apple John!” 
There are passages in the tract that recall Swift, as, ¢9,, 
the hit at br Fisher—“ with all the majestic blundering 
and discomposure imaginable” (p. 9). ‘The publication 
of other important local books, including the Coucher. 
Book of Furness Abbey, is announced by the Council, 
The Chetham Society was founded in the year 1843, and, 
including the volume on Worthington above alluded to, 
has issued one hundred and twenty-one volumes of his. 
torical and literary remains connected with the two 
counties palatine of that part of England. 


Tue next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Popular 
County Histories” will be ‘ The History of Derbyshire,’ 
by Jobn Pendleton, the author of ‘ Old and New Chester- 
field.’ The new volume will be issued almost immediately, 

Messrs. J. & J. P. Epmonpy & Spark, of Aberdeen, 
will shortly issue to subscribers a volume concerning the 
* Poets and Poetry of Aberdeenshire, from 1375 to 1860,’ 
with a bibliography of local poetry, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Anxious axp W. J, T.—The lines 
How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 
are an addition, by Dr. Johnson, to Goldsmith's ‘ Tra- 
veller, The second query of ANXIoUs was answered to 
W. J. T. last week, 

R. Ermerin (Moscow).—Use Spiers’s ‘French and 
English Dictionary,’ or Bellows’s. Webster's is prac- 
tically as good an English dictionary as is at present 
obtainable. It is difficult to say when the last edition 
was published, as dates are seldom supplied. 

Mr. Jonny 8S. Drennan, M.D., writes to state that his 
father, Dr. William Drennan, was born and died at 
Belfast, and not at Retford, os asserted, ante, p. 340, in a 
note to correspondents. 

A. Lewis, Barbados (“ Steele’s First Wife ’’).—A full 
account of this lady, the first that has been given, will 
be found in the Atheneum for Muay 1. 

Cc. P. (“ Tunisia’’).—Your list of works on this sub- 
ject has been forwarded to our contributor. 

Errata.—P. 349, col, 2, note *, last line, for “no” 
read note § (p. 350), P. 350, col, 2, note *, last line, for 
“day” read class, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








